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INTRODUCTION 


Tuts book contains the story of a successful 
experiment in church work with younger adults, 
together with the underlying theory which guided 
this undertaking. 

The author took as her problem a group of 
younger adults who had come through the church 
in their earlier experience but were no longer 
active. ‘The usual appeals of the church left them 
untouched. Almost any church could show a 
similar group. It is one of the tragedies of the 
Church today that it should be losing the active 
interest and participation of this vigorous group of 
men and women in their early maturity. 

How Mrs. Charters took this group of young 
adults and allowed them to suggest what they 
wanted from the church rather than trying to “‘sell”’ 
them on the usual activities of the church; how this 
program developed through a period of years to 
include various types of activities more or less reli- 
gious in character but all of vital importance to the 
members of the group; how the church itself be- 
came more meaningful to the members of the 
group, is the story told in these pages. 

Accompanying this story is an account of the 
educational philosophy and method which guided 
the activity throughout. The leader takes us be- 
hind the scenes, so to speak, and shows us how the 
stage is being set for the play. In doing so she 
makes this a significant contribution to the 
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-Church’s work with younger adults. Without this 
_ educational interpretation the story of her group 
would be interesting but not particularly significant 
to the reader; without the story of this group, the 
_ educational discussion would be but another theo- 
retical treatise. “The two in combination will 
. inspire and guide many another church which is 
- uneasy about its lack of effectiveness with younger 
adults. 

The author, Jessie Allen Charters, has had many 
years of experience in education and religious edu- 


~ cation. As consulting psychologist to various 


_ groups in several] institutions, Mrs. Charters has an 
- intimate knowledge of the interests and perplexi- 
ties of young people. She is the wife of Professor 
~W. W. Charters, who is head of the Bureau of 
Rare 4 Research of Ohio State University. 


PauL H. Vietu. 


I 
THE YOUNG ADULT AT THE CROSSROADS 


i our present civilization the most critical period 
which makes or breaks the human being is the 
transition from childhood to adulthood. The 
young adult is at the crossroads. As child and 
youth he has been under the guidance of the home, 
the school, the church. For centuries these institu- 
tions considered that their duty toward the child 
was. to “prepare him for life.”” But modern think- 
ers have discovered that this conception of the 
function of educational institutions is a mistaken’ 
one. Because the future can never be known, and 
the preparation for future living is, at most, wish- 
ful planning, the rational educator must direct the 
content of his instruction toward more realistic 
aims. 

The realization that life ts daptediciadie bse not 
gained sufficient force to modify much the plans 
and practices of either home or school. Most edu- 
cation is still directed backward toward the world- 
that-was instead of toward freedom to face the un- 
known world-to-be. It is very difficult to compre- 
hend the implications of the change from a stable 
world where the future could be provided for and 
controlled by prevision to a changing world where 
“the future is unpredictable and therefore uncon-. 
trollable. A complete revolution in educational 
philosophy and practice is required to meet this 
new consciousness of an unpredictable future. 
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Parents and teachers and preachers are bewil- 
dered. ‘They are wondering what to do in a world 
where industriousness seems to be linked in some 
dangerous way with overproduction; where thrift 
suggests hoarding and no one is permitted to own 
gold money; where one can make a thing too well, 
so that it may become a burden of an outmoded 
fashion; where destruction may be a social virtue 
because it creates a continuous demand for new 
goods. New thinking, new theories are needed to 
meet this situation in which educators are placed, 
and to help them in their job of supplying that 
essential assistance which is called education. 

In the education of the young child newer ideas 
and insights are being given wide experiment and 
trial. But college education and the older, estab- 
lished forms of adult education are going on much 
as they have been doing since their beginning. 

The two important ideas which must become 
basic in a theory of education revised to meet the 
needs of modern life are: 

First, that childhood is not the most significant 
time for learning, but that learning is lifelong; 

Second, that education must be provided to meet 
the needs of every period of life when it comes. 

At least from the Middle Ages to the present 
time educational theory has been based upon the 
assumption that childhood is the Golden Age of 
learning. Somewhere, attributed to the time of the 
Jesuits, a maker of epigrams said, “Give me a child 
until he is six, and the world may have him the 
rest of his life.” 

In 1883 the Jesuitical slogan was given strong 
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re-enforcement by the publication of Fiske’s The 
Meaning of Infancy, wherein was developed the 
theory that infancy (physical immaturity) is essen- 
tial for the learning of new adaptations to meet 
changing conditions. Fiske pointed out correla- 
tions between ability to learn and the length of 
infancy. In accordance with the biological infor- 
mation of his time he claimed that the brief infancy 
of certain animals is correlated with their instinc- 
tive behavior and their inability to adjust to chang- 
ing conditions; while, on the other hand, the pro- 
longed immaturity of the human animal is the 
deciding factor which makes possible human su- 
periority in adjusting to new conditions. 

The whole philosophy of education and most 
present-day practice have been built upon the 
Jesuitical proverb and Fiske’s theory. All human 
experience to the contrary, and in spite of recent 
accumulations of scientific evidence showing that 
learning is not so simple as the maturing of brain 
pathways, practically all educational thinking is 
still dominated by the old Scholastic dogma. Su- 
preme importance is still being attributed to the 
earliest years. Behaviorism, the modernistic form 
of the Jesuitical epigram, has had and 1s still hav- 
ing almost universal acceptance in educational 
theory and practice. “The phenomenal rise of 
nursery and preschool education is directly caused 
by and based upon the assumption that childhood 
is the most important period of life. The content 
of parent education is dictated by the same theory. 

The Church has yielded to the same fallacy. In its 
program of religious education it is optimistically 
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depending upon the instruction which children 
receive in Sunday school to carry them on through 
their lives in the way they should go. In accord- 
ance with the doctrine that infant and childhood 
experience is decisive for the whole of life the 
church has emphasized its Cradle Roll, its pre- 
school, and its primary department. Much study 
has gone into the selection and training of teachers 
of little children—all this on the optimistic 
hypothesis that the church’s influence on the 
“formative years” will somehow preserve the child’s 
soul forever, and that his morals will be safe- 
guarded from the world’s later contaminations. 
‘The pessimistic doctrine of “falling from«grace” 
has never been accepted very profoundly or.the 
heart would have gone out of Sunday-school work. 
_ But the theory of the effectiveness and the perma- 
nence of childhood conditioning must be given up. 
The church cannot longer have any. confidence in 
its program of religious education of.children as 
sufficient to save, because a different basis for an 
‘educational philosophy is necessary. 
_ Thorndike’s epochal discovery that ability to 
learn does not deteriorate with age but actually 
increases has given new significance to the widely 
quoted but seldom comprehended statement that 
childhood is not the period of preparation for life. 
It is now evident that each period of life must be 
lived at the time when it is occurring. Each prob- 
lem of living must be met on tts own ground and 
terms, not with prelearned formulas but with new 
and up-to-the-minute solutions. . 
The implications of this new point of view will 
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revolutionize the church and its program of reli- — : 


gious education. A new philosophy of education 


must be based upon the proven fact that learning © 


is lifelong. Instead of emphasizing the importance 


of the preschool and elementary-school years | 


emphasis must be given to every crisis period of 


life. As Dewey pointed out more than a quarter: 
century ago, learning occurs only when problems ° 


must be solved. Opportunities for teaching arise 
when the individual is faced by new situations 
which he does not know how to meet alone, and for 
which he seeks help. 


Hitherto, on the now discarded theory, the 


teacher has confined his ministrations to children 


and youth. And he has been sorely put to it to dis- © 
cover or invent “problem situations’ which will .— 


produce enough interest in school subjects to make 


them palatable. He often resorts to artificial incen-. 
tives—prizes, grades, promotions, rewards, punish- 


ments—in order to get the children to “concentrate” 


and “learn their lessons.’ Research in education | 


has been largely concerned with how to stimulate 


children’s interest and how to make traditional ‘ 


(and often adult) material seem worth-while to the 
child mind. 

But the new theory of aie on requires some- 
thing more than a “life-centered” curriculum. It 
requires a clear comprehension of the crises of life. 
If learning occurs when new adaptations must be 


made, the opportunities are greatest at the time — 
when changes are greatest and when the individual © 


- most needs help. 
The Church’s greatest opportunity is at those 
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critical periods in the life of an adult after he has 
outgrown parental supervision, when he meets the 
changing conditions of the world and of his own 
experience. At each of these crises the adult must 
make all-important choices. He will choose what 
he knows to be right, or he will rationalize what is 
wrong. It is then that the church, as an institution 
dedicated to righteousness, should be able to offer 
guidance. 

_ These crisis periods determine the course of civi- 
lization as well as the fate of individuals. In a per- 
plexed and unstable world guiding principles are 
even more necessary than at a time when changes 
are fewer and social habit is more fixed and better 
applicable to life situations. It is probable that the 
present opportunity will test the Church’s value to 
humanity. If it as an imstitution can offer the 
guidance for better living which all human beings 
so eagerly desire, then will their faith in the 
Church be justified. : 

Psychologists have observed that during their 
lives people experience several crisis periods which 
are fairly well established under the present system 
of society. “These periods are not inherent in hu- 
man nature, but occur because the customs of the 
social order introduce periodic changes into the 
lives of the individual, and the current of experi- 
ence must change in harmony with these demands 
of civilization. 

Alfred Adler, of Vienna, found in his daily con- 
tacts with thousands of children that their most 
critical period is at the point of transition from 
home to school, whether it be kindergarten or first 
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grade, at the age of four or at the age of six years. 

The transition from the supervised regimen of 
the grade school to the less supervised high school 
has been a crisis which schoolmen recognize as 
difficult for children. ‘They have invented the 
junior high school to bridge over the disparity 
between the two types of education. They hope 
to minimize the crises and so reduce the casualties 
among those who find it impossible to make satis- 
factory adjustment. 

Similarly, educators have recognized the break 
between high school and college, and the junior 
college is another device for smoothing the path- 
way through the school system. And, finally, col- 
lege freshmen have been provided with “Freshman 
Week” and orientation courses in order that they 
may be helped to meet the novelties which they 
encounter as they pass from high school to college. 

Commencement, which was so called because it 
was considered to be the beginning of life, is now 
more properly regarded as the ending of one im- 
portant phase of life. Within the last half-dozen 
years it may very well be described as the “jumping- 
off place.” Nobody has any adequate advice or 
philosophy to smooth the rough road ahead of the 
high-school or college graduate. And never was 
the road so rough, or the goal to which it leads so 
uncertain as now. 

Childhood is dependent, protected, hedged by 
law and custom and circumstance. Time was when 
parents provided nearly all the adjustments needed 
to make the transition from childhood to maturity. 
A trade was learned at home and practice often 
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given in the very shop which the child expected to 
inherit. His father set him up in business, watched 
over him, and bore the brunt of some of the diffi- 
culties which beset his inexperience. A similar 
story could be told of the girl in older times. 

But now actual childhood is more prolonged 
than ever before. The law requires a child to stay 
in school, subject to the rules and authority of the 
teacher as well as subject to parental authority. 
There is not as much economic independence as 
there was under the old regime, for the child is 
not so soon ready to earn independent money. If 
he is preparing for a profession, he has to depend 
upon receiving all his money from home till he is 
twenty-five or more. Or he may have to borrow 
the money and so mortgage his future indefinitely. 
This period of childhood, prolonged to a quarter 
of a century, is isolated from the life led by the 
adult. It is “academic”; under the same kind of 
regulation that the life of the first-grader is. Les- 
sons are assigned, rolls are called, absences must be 
excused, all the routine of a subordinate must be 
observed. 

Then all at once the cloistered child graduates. 

There is a gulf fixed between the life of a student 
and that of a citizen. In school one learned that 
the people elect their representatives in govern- 
ment by the use of the ballot; in real life the boss 
and the interests are the government. In school 
one learned about profit and loss, usury laws and 
compound interest; in real life one discovers hold- 
ing companies and the corporation lawyer. 

In Sunday school the pupil learned the Golden 
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Rule: “Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do you even so to them.” In real life he 
learns the wise crack, “Do others, and do them 
first.”’ 

Education at home and at school is based upon 
tdeals, not reality. The race has developed these 
ideals through all the ages. Home and school edu- 
cators fondly hope that these ideals, unrealized 
in their own generation, may come more nearly 
true in the next generation. Buoyed up by that 
saying of the Jesuit Fathers upon which their whole 
system of education has been based, they put their 
trust in the careful and unremitting teaching of 
children, expecting to fix in them not only the 
dream of a better world but also the ability to 
make their dream over into reality. 

The transition from childhood to adulthood is 
perhaps the most complete and sudden crisis in life. 
The adult must try to earn a living at whatever job 
he can find, or in the way he considers right in his 
profession. He now has full responsibility for 
managing his own life. His mother and father do 
not arrange his marriage; this he does absolutely 
without guidance, even without any hints concern- 
ing the most fundamental and elementary facts of 
marriage and sex relations. He establishes his 
home, conducts his family life, rears his children. 
He finds his job and takes over adult business and 
civic duties. From the life of memorizing, ideal- 
izing, accepting dicta, he plunges headlong into 
the life of learning and doing. 

This is the testing time of all the teaching which 
the race is capable of giving. This is the time 
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when its resources should be placed at the service 
of the young adult. ‘This is the time when he 
needs to understand the ideals he has so dutifully 
memorized, needs direction for applying them to 
the problems with which he is striving to cope. If 
civilization is to progress along the lines which have 
led to its development so far, the ideals must be 
interpreted in usable rules and principles. Ideals 
which hitherto in the life of the child have been 
vague generalizations grown in the hothouse of the 
schoolroom or in the comfortable protection of the 
home must be transplanted to the harsh climate of 
practical life. 

This is the golden opportunity for adult educa- 
tion. At this crisis in life the young adult needs 
help if ever he did. He reveres his ideals and 
believes they can be made real. He has been told 
that honesty, loyalty, unselfishness, courage, de- 
pendability are qualities which will give one the 
good life. He has been taught that by thrift and 
industry he may become successful. He wishes to 
be kind and true and courteous. 

Can he retain these ideals and seek to make them 
real in his everyday adult life? Too many times 
he is likely to think that it is impossible. He 
thinks he must become “practical” in his politics 
and his business. He concludes that he must give 
up the “romantic” for the “realistic” in his rela- 
tions with his fellow men. And so, generation after 
generation, the adult yields to the world as he 
finds it. 

Parents and teachers always hope that their chil- 
dren will take this wicked old world and remold it 
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nearer to their heart’s desire, the ever-reviving hope 
of all the ages. Sometime this may come true— 
not by drilling little children in things they cannot 
use for years, then forsaking them just as they must 
put their lessons to the hardest tests; but by evolv- 
ing devices to aid them at the time they meet the 
problem situations. 

Parents can little help their children as they go 
on into the adult life. Their function of rearing 1s 
over. ‘The school and the church, society’s organ- 
izations, must now come to this service. 

Adult education, a new, scarcely self-conscious 
movement, is a plan for providing adults what they 
need at the time they need it. ‘The storehouse of 
the world’s knowledge is put at their disposal by 
teachers who should have been trained to under- 
stand the peculiar needs, problems and maturity of 
the adult. Adult education is the natural and in- 
evitable corollary of the thesis that people learn 
only when they are faced with a problem to be 
solved. People learn best when their need is great- 
est. 

Adult education as it is being practiced in night 
schools, the Emergency Schools, and in a great 
variety of classes all over the world, is concerned 
with many of the adult’s vital problems. But 
none of these classes are devoted to helping adults 
out of the moral chaos caused by the abyss between 
the ideals of righteousness and the reality of prac- 
tical life. 

More and more we are coming to appreciate that 
the survival of the human race will depend upon 
righteousness. Progress in material things is abso- 
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lutely meaningless—indeed, it spells final destruc- 
tion if there is not progress in spiritual things. 

Ideals must be progressively made real, else the 
race will perish. 

The world will be tremendously changed if at 
the period of transition from childhood to adult- 
hood an agency can be developed which will serve 
the vital needs of those who are trying to carry 
over the ideals and dreams of youth into the hard 
reality of maturity. The church is the agency 
before which opens this great duty and oppor- 
tunity. 

All life is conflict. But at no time has conflict 
been more tragic than right now, at this crucial 
transition period in the lives of the young men 
and women who are trying to make a go of it in 
the world today. At no time has the issue of the 
conflict been of greater significance for social wel- 
fare, even for human survival. 

But we need not be too pessimistic, for the long 
lesson of history gives us hope. Generation after 
generation the battle for righteousness is all but 
lost. But always a little ground is won here and 
there, so that looking back over the long pathway 
of mankind one sees the progress in civilization. 
Sometimes the advances are made along material 
lines—wild animals are conquered, lands are sown, 
bodily comforts are secured, great machines dis- 
place human muscles; meanwhile moral and spir- 
itual development is dormant or lags. But always 
the moral spark is there waiting its time to grow 
into a blazing light. 

Everywhere it is being said that civilization is 
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now at the end of an epoch of material develop- 
ment. We cannot tell for sure. Only future his- 
tory looking back a hundred or a thousand years 
can tell. All we know now is this—that we are con- 
scious of ideals and moral values as never before in 
modern times. ‘The conflict between the dream 
and the reality is vividly present to us. We know 
that human welfare, nay, even human survival, de- 
pends upon the will to make the dream over into 
reality. And frantically we are searching for the 
way. We know now that the golden way of prog- 
ress is not by skyscrapers or automobiles or mil- 
lion-dollar fortunes. The cotton gin, the railroad, 
the moving picture have given progress but not 
satisfaction. 
We know that 


“True happiness when understood 
Consists alone in doing good.” 


In hopefulness the race teaches its young the 
ideals of virtue, honesty, truthfulness, brotherly 
love. It protects them through the period of im- 
maturity, but at the close of childhood it thrusts 
them forth to shift as they may. It provides small 
guidance for practicing the lessons which have 
been preserved from the dawn of time, and so care- 
fully taught each succeeding generation. The child 
passes over into manhood at this critical period we 
have called “young adulthood.” 

Then the ideals fall because somehow the dream 
world of childhood does not fit the real world of 
life. Can one succeed in business if business deal- 
ings are guided by brotherly love? Is not truth- 
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fulness merely guilelessness? Can one build a com- 
petence on honesty? ‘The daily experience of mil- 
lions of adults is complete disillusionment with the 
dream of youth, and dissatisfied assent to the order 
of things as they are. 

The youth dreams of making the world better 
in his generation, and his dreams are ruthlessly 
shattered. Behold the world! Dare we teach the 
virtues as the way of life? 

What are the lessons of history? That the dream 
of goodness, the law of the Lord God, is sometimes 
eclipsed by the lure of heathen glitter, or by intel- 
lectual pride, or by the greed for gold. But soon 
the vision of God, of good, shines forth upon a 
world-weary multitude, as in Christ, or in a prophet 
or saint, or in some great movement toward right- 
eous living. It is only this faith based upon such 
a reading of history that makes the struggle toler- 
able. 

The race by all its devices of education is im- 
planting in its children the ideals evolved so hardly, 
so slowly throughout all human development. The 
times demand that once again, as in Christ’s time, 
these ideals shall be made over into a philosophy 
of practical life. 

Wordsworth wrote, 


“The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended, 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 
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But the time has come when the vision splendid 
must not die away into the light of common day, 
else all is lost. Ants and micro-organisms are wait- 
ing to overwhelm a weakened man. Drought or 
chemical explosives may exterminate him in that 
hour when greed, hate, fear gain the ascendancy, 
even by a little, over hope, love, generosity. 

The young adult is at the crossroads. His par- 
ents have taught him what they learned out of a 
book of an older time. Or they have become un- 
certain what to teach, and have succeeded only in 
passing on uncertainty. But neither homes nor 
schools nor Church will be listened to in the next 
years if they continue to hand down the outworn 
proverbs and ideas suited only for earlier centuries. 

‘The Church is the custodian of religious and 
moral instruction. The young adult has a right to 
look to the Church to serve him in his hour of 
need. ‘The home has done what it could, and has 
sent him forth a man. The school has taught its 
lessons and graduated him into the world to prac- 
tice or to relearn what has been taught. Mean- 
while the Church has been a source of inspiration; 
it has gained the love and the loyalty due it as the 
source of religious help and of knowledge of God. 
Now it has the tremendous obligation and oppor- 
tunity to devise plans for undergirding the young 
adult in his struggle to live a moral life in this 
unmoral world. 

What services can the Church now provide to 
meet this opportunity? It can provide means 
whereby the young adult can be helped to think 
through his own problems. It can provide guid- 
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ance in formulating a philosophy of life for this 
modern world. It can interpret for now the ideals 
wrought out in the crucible of age-old experience. 

Moses gave the stone commandments, the prin- 
ciples by which the tribes of his day could live to- 
gether and move onward in social development. 
David and Solomon gave the rules for a more 
sophisticated and advanced civilization. Jesus 
brought into consciousness the ideals of brotherly 
love, of humility, of patience and courage for 
righteousness—a law greater than the law of obedi- 
ence or of fearlessness on the battlefield. 

It is the business now of the Church to show how 
to make these and later ideals effective, and to 
interpret and enlarge them for modern life. Reli- 
gion—the love of God and the making him real on 
earth—is the greatest concern of the human being. 
Always without religion the people perished. 
Always with religion they went forward to greater 
glory. To say that is to give the challenge. 

Great thinkers are needed to plan how to live 
better. Minds as great as those which have har- 
nessed electricity and fabricated dirigibles should 
be studying the problems of human behavior, and 
the ways of God in man. 

In history, then, and in the human heart are 
the secrets of moral growth. God has writ it for 
us to read. He has implanted it in us as longing, 
as aspiration. ‘Those who do not search are pun- 
ished by dissatisfaction. “The mass of human 
beings uncertain, dissatisfied, searching—that is the 
need. Can the Church help them to find the way? 
Can the Church offer them the Bread of Life? 


H 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


HE Church for many centuries has offered 

mankind some of his highest satisfactions. 
In the Church he has found inspiration and courage 
to live, and rules by which he can live well. 

But the relations between the Church and its 
people have shared in the changes which are char- 
acteristic of the present generation. Once the 
Church led in all things—art, learning, government. 
Little by little these activities became separated 
from the Church and now there are countless peo- 
ple all over the world who seriously doubt that the 
Church has any abiding contribution to make to 
society. 

Dr. Albert W. Beaven said recently, “As regards 
the Church, everything in this moment of history 
is saying to the Church, “This is your time.’ Not 
only is this a moment when new ideas get their 
chance, but it is a moment when for its tomorrow 
the world greatly needs the ideals of Jesus Christ, 
the revealer of the purpose and plan of the Great 
God.”’! 

In America the churches, whatever their denomi- 
nation, are searching for ways to make the Church 
function effectively to save the spirituai life of the 


* Albert W. Beaven, in “Our Present World Crisis.” Adulis 
and the New Day, p. 13. Edited by Martin I. Webber. 
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people. Earnestly trying to exemplify Christian 
idealism they are seeking ways to serve the cause of 
real progress toward the finest of all civilizations, 
one based upon the inspired ethics of Jesus. 

Many aspects of the church program are being 
studied critically and experimentally. Students of 
religion realize that the Church as an institution 
must continue to meet the fundamental human 
needs of these new and changed times even as it 
used to do when it was one of the central influ- 
ences in the social order and in the lives of all 
the people. The Church is adapting itself to 
present-day society in many important ways. ‘There 
are several outstanding trends which one needs to 
recognize if he is to understand its new program 
of religious education. Some of these are: 

First. A re-emphasis on worship, including the 
whole Church constituency rather than just the 
adult church as over against the children’s service 
in the Church school. 

One primary function of the Church is to 
develop the spiritual aspirations, to provide a place, 
a time, and an atmosphere for worship of God, and 
for guidance in experiencing his _ presence. 
Through all the centuries worship has been the 
highest human experience. The race has learned 
to bring into this experience all the beauty of pic- 
ture, of song, of musical instrument, of drama, of 
liturgy and ritual. 

At present we are witnessing a development in 
worship along two lines. ‘The one is toward beau- 
tifying and enriching the service itself, which in 
many Protestant churches has been surprisingly 
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informal and barren. The other is toward extend- 
ing the range of the service of worship to include 
all ages. 

There was a time when children were expected 
to attend the service of worship in the church with 
their parents, not because they could to any great 
extent understand or participate in the service, but 
because it was thought that regular attendance 
would develop the habit of church attendance. 
‘Then came a more humane period when the at- 
tempt was made to grade worship to the needs of 
each individual worshiper and graded worship 
courses were provided. ‘The church service then 
became one largely for adults. Now churches are 
re-emphasizing the need for a central service of 
worship in which all can participate, and much 
experimentation is going on with services adapted 
to young and old in which whole families may take 
a part. This is bringing about significant changes 
in form and content of the service and in Sunday- 
morning time schedules. 

Second. The whole Church is being regarded as 
an educational enterprise and all its activities are 
recognized as having educational significance. | 

Education is here conceived in its broadest sense, 
as waxing strong in spirit, increasing in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man. 
Many churches are working out a careful unifica- 
tion of their total program. The Sunday-morning 
and midweek services, the women’s and young peo- 
ple’s meetings, and Sunday-school classes for all 
ages are being studied as different educational 
enterprises for enhancing spiritual growth. 
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Third. Adult education is receiving a new 
emphasis. 

Throughout the world the movement for adult 
education is characteristic of the second quarter of 
the twentieth century. The Church is awakening 
to the basic implications of this movement, and is 
becoming aware that the adult who carries on the 
work of society must be educated in better ways of 
meeting his mature responsibilities. 

It has already been shown that the younger 
adult is peculiarly in need of education and that 
the Church will find its efforts in this field 
peculiarly rewarding in a finer development of the 
future social order. 

Fourth. ‘There is recognition that the Church’s 
whole program must be evaluated according to its 
success in meeting the real needs of the people. 

As a consequence of this trend every aspect of 
the Church’s work is being reviewed as to its essen- 
tial function. The Sunday-morning service is no 
longer considered to be “the church,” with all other 
services secondary in importance. Churches which 
can afford to do so employ specialists in religious 
education, in social welfare, and occasionally in 
other fields, in order that the services rendered in 
these fields may be of the same high standards as 
those held for the Sunday-morning sermon. 

The adult in the Church, and the adult who 
ought to be in the Church but who has dropped 
out of Sunday school and young people’s societies, 
have been neglected in the advancing program. 
From every point of view it seems that the time is 
ripe for the Church to study the needs of the adult 
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and to discover new and better ways of meeting 
these needs. 

Here and there churches are experimenting with 
their adult departments. Denominational and 
interdenominational agencies are encouraging more 
aggressive work with adults. The United Brethren 
have had a national conference on adult religious 
education the proceedings of which were published 
under the title, Adulis and the New Day.? 

The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion has just issued a bulletin called Learning for 
Life, A Guided Study Program for Adults in the 
Church. This is Educational Bulletin No. 10, 
1955. | 

‘These are signs of the times. In the closing chap- 
ter of this book there is a brief survey of what the 
churches are doing for adults, and ways which are 
being tried to meet the challenge of the present 
opportunity. 

As the Church attempts to envisage the needs of 
individuals and of groups the younger adult will 
be recognized as particularly neglected in the 
usual church programs. ‘The Sunday school, Scout 
troop, and young people’s society serve their respec- 
tive age and interest groups. The women’s socie- 
ties, the midweek service, church business and ad- 
ministration, and even the church dinners, provide 
absorbing activities to those participating in them. 

* Adults and the New Day. Edited by Martin I. Webber, 


published by the United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, 
Ohio, 1934 


* Published by The International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Llinois. 
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But few young adults are attracted by any of these. 
One sees these young men and women thronging 
the restaurants downtown at noon, traveling home- 
ward from shopping and business at night, at foot- 
ball and baseball games on Saturdays, on the golf 
links or driving the state highways on Sundays. 
But they are conspicuously absent from church 
services. 

We know that these restless, idealistic, purpose- 
ful young people have deep spiritual wants. We 
know too that if they can find what they want in 
the Church, they will eagerly seek it there. A 
fundamental study of the problems of this group, 
and experiments in programs to help them solve 
these problems are urgently needed. 

This book tells the story of a particular group of 
young adults. No doubt there are many similar 
groups elsewhere, and the stories of all of them 
would provide a major contribution to the fund of 
information needed in the field of adult education. 
But this book is not merely the story of a group, 
it is the story of an experiment beginning with 
fundamental hypotheses, proceeding with some 
attention to scientific educational methods, with 
carefully kept notes of progress, and with checks 
upon success at frequent intervals. 

It is true that many of the ideas and principles 
which can now be enunciated were at first vague 
and inarticulate. They have emerged during the 
development of the program and as a product of 
co-operative group thinking. They were not stated 
as rules according to which the plans and policies 
had to be made. However, definite theories have 
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been evolved as a product of the work of five years. 

Several basic assumptions can now be stated 
which, if thoroughly comprehended, will save time 
and much fumbling on the part of anyone who sets 
about planning a program of adult education. 

The first assumption is that adults can learn and 
do learn. That is, they can understand and accept 
new ideas and attitudes and will modify their con- 
duct to suit these new ideas and attitudes. This is 
a natural, an inevitable process essential to all self- 
conscious life, and is therefore a normal character- 
istic of adult human psychology. 

A second assumption is that learning goes on 
most efficiently at the time when new ideas are 
needed to meet conditions which the individual 
does not already know how to handle to his com- 
plete satisfaction. For instance, a man is expecting 
to vote in a municipal election. He is uncertain as 
to whom he should vote for because he wants to 
select good people for the various offices. He will 
listen to information about the candidates, he will 
try to judge as to their respective qualifications, 
and finally he will mark his ballot according to the 
conclusions he has been able to reach. 

A third assumption has to do with the psy- 
chology of the individual. It is assumed that all 
persons seek the greatest satisfaction they know 
how to attain. When they are compelled to accept 
second or lower choices, they are not fully satisfied. 
They are likely to be very dissatisfied. If people 
must continue to put up with second-rate or lower 
choices, they deteriorate in character, they feel de- 
feated, and they become pessimistic or cynical. 
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They become the typical person of today who 
thinks the dreams of youth are all “romantic poppy- 
cock,’”” and that you’ve got to accept the world as 
itis. “That is the defeatist attitude. 

A fourth assumption which will be found of 
great importance in adult education, and constantly 
reiterated in the experiment reported, is that the 
purpose of education is to develop independent 
thinking and personal responsibility for decisions 
and conduct. In other words, a prime objective of 
education is character development and the evolu- 
tion of personality. ‘The mature responsibility of 
the adult has been too little considered in the prac- 
tice of adult education. Independent thinking and 
acting are taboo in college and high school and 
grade school. Most teacher training has so condi- 
tioned teachers that it is impossible for them to 
take on the opposite philosophy of student-teacher 
relationship in their adult classes. But somehow in 
adult religious education this most important of 
all theories must be transformed into practice. 

A fifth assumption is that the learner must do his 
own learning. This is an axiom in all educational 
lip-service. But teachers think they know so much 
better what students ought to learn, and how they 
ought to proceed in learning, and what they ought 
to believe and do when they get through learning, 
that it is the hardest matter in the world to let 
them do their own studying and thinking. The 
teacher’s superiority of position, of information, 
and (occasionally) of experience expresses itself in 
a didactic attitude and the exercise of authority. 
Children have to stand for this. Adult groups do 
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not always have to take it, and when a aad or a 
polite conscience does not prevent they will walk 
out on an arrogant teacher. The right method in 
adult teaching is to lead’ the group in their own 
fumbling search after the enlightenment they are 
conscious of wanting. _ | 
Adult students are not humble. They are nearly 
always positive and certain. They may not know 
very well what they want, but they are pretty sure 
of what they do not want. But while they them- 
selves have positive attitudes, their individualistic 
souls abhor dictation—that is, if their souls are good, 
healthy, growing souls. _ 
The teacher cannot give an education. He can 
only arrange conditions and supply data. ‘The 
church as teacher cannot inculcate dogma or de- 
-mand that the lessons of life be thus or so, Sun- 
day schools are trying to do that now, but many 
_of the good-natured adults who come every Sun- 
day do not learn the lessons intended. The Ladies’ 
Bible Class which swallows its adult quarterly in 
weekly doses year after. year may be having a good 
time and feeling very virtuous, but they seldom 
- gather any data which will determine their attitude 
on the banking practices of their husbands, or the 
enforcement of compulsory vaccination laws. The 
lesson on charity does not always prevent gossip, nor 
will the one on loving one’s neighbor make them 
more willing to accept colored people at their com- 
munion table. ‘That is why many Sunday-school 
classes have found themselves in the doldrums. 
A sixth important principle which should be 
applied to all education is essential with adult 
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groups if they are to stay with you. That is, 
freedom of expression without disapproval. Free 
thinking is inquiry after truth. Only truth satis- 
fies. ‘Those who question the existence of God or 
the importance of prayer; those who assert that no 
man should have interference with his own prop- 
erty, or those who believe that there should be no 
private property rights—all these are groping after 
an understanding of the world and life. Where but 
in the Church should there be freedom to seek? 
Where but in the Church should unprejudiced 
leadership be given for this searching? 

If the Church is to be the teacher, providing 
the place and the atmosphere for learning the best 
way of life, it must see to it that freedom is the 
essence of this atmosphere. It must not criticize, 
question, or condemn. In so far as it does any of 
these things it falls short of its helpful mission to 
the searching soul. 

The adult class must be the place for the talk- 
ing out of all opinions. All problems, all troubles 
must be welcome here for help. ‘Tolerance and 
freedom, the recognition that God’s rain falls alike 
upon the just and the unjust and that he fits them 
all into the great plan—this is the essence of the 
Church’s service in adult education. 

In the following story of an adult group deduc- 
tions, observations, and remodeled theories run 
along with the narrative. ‘Thus they developed in 
the mind of the leader, and it is believed that this 
is the presentation which will be most intelligible 
and useful to the reader. 

This case study has been given at considerable 
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length in order that young adults may be seen 
growing into their mature heritage as responsible 
thinking persons. Since they are all very much 
alive and very much present people, it is impos- 
sible to give the stories of individuals. As the 
leader thinks of them they are not an “adult 
group” but men and women who have been more 
or less touched and helped and “educated” by the 
years already spent in discussing and playing and 
worshiping together. How the content of the study 
program and the methods of procedure evolved 
will appear in the following pages, as in our ex- 
periment, little by little, through trial and error 
and success. 


Tt 
THE STORY OF AN EXPERIMENT 


“HIS story begins on a nondescript September 
day. Neither the weather nor the landscape . 
provided any significant local color to inspire an 
author’s tale, or to mark the moment in history. 
‘The conversation which began the story might have 
occurred at any time in any town, since its topic 
was. a subject of interest and concern almost every- 
where. As a matter of fact, the time was late Sep- 
tember, 1931, and the town was Columbus, Ohio. 
Our church there has had more than forty years 
of history. Like many others it has seen a city 
grow up around it, but it has not had the problem: 
of becoming a “downtown” church, having been 
located from the first in the residential area near. 
a great university. Now, however, only a few of 
its members walk to church on Sunday morning 
from their homes in the neighborhood. The coun- 
try roads are all gone, as well as the farms from 
which many members used to drive in. ‘They come 
now in automobiles from every corner of a large 
metropolitan area, but the cars parked around the 
church are the smaller cars, and some of them 
rattle by nature as well as from age. Even in 1931 
most of them needed simonizing. 
- The minister, a young and earnest man, trained 
by college, divinity school, and the various confer- 
ences and short courses which do so much for the 
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enlightened thinking of Christian educators, had 
only recently come to us. 

He had laid on the desk before us a sheet of 
paper on which was written a list of some fifteen 
or twenty names. This sheet of paper we were re- 
garding with considerable perplexity. It repre- 
sented to us the Problem (with a capital P) which 
had started our discussion. 

But it was not the address list nor the financial 
rating of the membership which the pastor and I 
discussed with anxious perplexity. 

“Now, take these two names.” I looked where he 
pointed. 

“This young man was a member of our Sunday 
school for several years. He was a Boy Scout in our 
church troop. He never missed young people’s 
meetings and usually held some office. Even when 
he was in college he found time to come to the 
young people’s society, though he was too busy for 
any other church work. ‘Then he got a job, and 
married, and now he and his wife never come 
inside the church.” 

I asked about another couple on the list. 

“The father and mother of the young woman 
are among our most regular and faithful members, 
and they are much troubled that their daughter 
never comes to church now that she is married. 
Her husband is busy making good on an exacting 
job. He used to belong to another church and I 
feel that neither of them is anxious to raise in their 
home the problem of which church they should 
attend. That is perhaps an excuse which they give 
to themselves for doing nothing about it.” 
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_ We went on down the list. Most of the names 
were those of young married people, with four or 
five single men included. It happened that there 
were no single women on the list, perhaps because 
the church has a Sunday-school class which meets 
the needs of single women in many ways, social, 
intellectual, and practical—but that is another story. 

That list of names stood for a group of young 
adults beginning their lives in a community which 
sadly needs Christian citizens. All of these young 
people had some bond of attachment to or claim 
upon our church, though of the most tenuous char- 
acter. Some of them had been members of the 
Sunday school or the young people’s society in 
previous years. ‘There were those whose parents 
had been or still were active members of the 
church. In the list were persons who had held 
church membership in another city but who had 
shown no interest in renewing affiliation. Some- 
times one member of a couple had belonged to the 
church but upon marriage had dropped out. 

Here was our problem: Not one of these persons 
seemed to be the least bit interested in making any 
contact whatever with any part of our church work, 
or with any other church. Most of them had been 
visited time and again and invited and urged so 
often that the church office rated them as “hope- 
less’’ (or maybe incorrigible!), and no doubt they 
felt considerably bored or even resentful at the im- 
portunity of church visitors. 

The Church needs such people as these, for as 
one looks over a congregation he finds that this age 
group is nearly always small in number. And these 
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young adults need the Church. They are just com- 
ing into the full stature of parenthood and citizen- 
ship. They are voters, and in a year or two they 
will be candidates for office. ‘They will be the 
lawyers, engineers, business men, and factory work- 
ers who make up the city. 

A few years ago our present councilmen, bank- 
ers, merchants were themselves “young adults.” 
Then they had dreams and aspirations toward a 
better world. What are they now—these older men 
and women? Somewhere between the present time 
and that other time when they were active mem- 
bers of Sunday-school classes and young people’s 
societies they have become just the ordinary citi- 
zens who make our troubled world what it is. 
They have lost that vision of righteousness which 
they used to have. 

That list of names represented real persons filed 
away in the church catalog as “hopeless,” “inac- 
tive,’ “poor prospects,” etc. The pastor and I 
were trying to think of them as human beings who 
might find some real and personal value in the 
religious and ethical environment of the Church. 
We wondered what our church might do that 
would really servé their needs. ‘The experimental 
answer to that problem makes up the story that I 
shall tell. 

It occurred to us that these young adults might 
themselves be interested in the question of their 
relationship to the Church. Perhaps they them- 
selves sometimes wondered whether the Church 
might have anything to offer to the young man or 
woman newly admitted to the bewildering respon- 
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sibilities of maturity. They really desire to pre- 
serve the best of their high resolves, and to make 
‘good morally and spiritually as well as financially. 
_ Can the Church help them? 

We decided to put their own problem up to 
“ these people and let them try to solve it for them- 
selves. Does the Church, that is, organized reli- 
gion, have anything which can help them to live 
better, more satisfying lives? 

Fortunately for our experiment, our pastor and 
his wife were young people, and their calls were 
free from the ‘‘church-committee” flavor so often 
in evidence on such occasions. During the call 
the man and his wife were invited to an evening 
- party at the pastor’s home. It was explained that 
there would' be a discussion of what young married 
people, particularly young men in business and 
‘young women with home and community responsi- 
_, bilities, could get out of a church. It was explained 
_that if the Church really had nothing which they 
wanted and needed, of course they ought not to feel 
any duty about going to church. 

‘Well, they all came to the party for a chance to 
‘talk. And did they talk! They told everything 
they thought is wrong with the Church, and that 
»..was plenty. ‘They told how they needed sleep on 
_,Sunday mornings; that they had already heard 
"many times over everything the Church has to say 
_ to them; that it took all the money they had just 
~ to get along, with their young children, and the 
depression, and unemployment; they could not 
take on any more obligations yet awhile, and the 
‘Church always made. them feel guilty about not 
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giving money, more money than they could afford; 
that if they let themselves in for one thing at the 
church they were soon in for much more than the 
original bargain; that their friends were not church 
people, all their friends enjoyed their lives in other 
ways than’ going to church; of course when they 
were older and their children should need parental 
models, they ‘would probably feel then. that oes 
ought to join. the Church. 

I suggest to the reader who knows a group of 
young adults that he get them started some evening 
on a discussion of what they want out of life, and 
why they do not go to church, ‘then sink into a 
_ dark corner and listen in. 

From the point of view of clarifying our problem 
the party,was a great success. And they certainly 
had a godd: time alkane. They did not mind let- 
ting the preacher know just what they thought, and 
for the first time they found out what they them- © 
selves were thinking. Games had been provided, 
but the interest was in the discussion. Refresh- 
ments were eaten but without any interruption of 
the conversation. Small groups, strangers before 
this evening, talked earnestly together about these 
things which mattered enormously to them. 

Sometime after midnight a mother with a young | 
baby at home suddenly realized she ought to go. © 
But all agreed there, was still much more to be said 
on the subject of the things they were up against 
every day, and how they could really be the kind 
of people they wanted to be and make a go of their 
jobs. 
For instance, here was the municipal ‘election 
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coming on, and one candidate for mayor was say- 
ing this, another candidate was saying that—how 
could a person tell what would be the right way to 
vote? There ought to be one way better than the 
other, and that was something that they ought to 
be able to find out. 

“But,” said the mother of the baby, “we must go 
home.” 

‘The pastor suggested that they all come together 
the next Sunday morning at nine-fifteen (the regu- 
lar Sunday-school hour) and see whether they could 
plan a club or something just to talk er mea some 
of these urgent interests. 

Sunday morning at nine-fifteen! Why, it was 
still good golf weather! Why, we always sleep late 
on Sunday morning! | 

“I'd never get breakfast over in time.” 

“There are the children. ( (0). 

“Why not meet some evening?” 

Nevertheless, because there seemed to be no 
other time, it was decided that next Sunday morn- 
ing they would meet again, in the same place. And 
next Sunday morning most of them came. 

The question as to whether they should have a 
group, or of whether a group would be worth 
while, was not even raised. ‘The only problem 
seemed to be when they should meet. Some wanted 
an evening meeting once a month, or twice a 
month, or once a week. Some wanted other times. 
And the very variety of wants made it impossible 
to decide. ‘The leader let them thrash out the 
auestion themselves, not having any idea herself 
what would prove most satisfactory, but being sure 
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their own decision would be the only one to hold 
any promise of success. It was finally agreed to 
meet during the Sunday-school hour because of the 
advantage of having the children cared for. ‘There- 
fore, in addition to bringing young adults into con- 
tact with the Church their children were also en- 
rolled in the Church school. 

After the first month the question of the time of 
meeting never arose again because there did not 
seem to be any other time suitable; certainly not 
for a weekly meeting, and there was general agree- 
ment that monthly meetings would not be sufh- 
cient for the study and discussion which the plan 
needed. 

The hour which was at first reluctantly accepted 
has after five years become habitual, and so far 
as we know no one stays away simply because of the 
early Sunday-morning hour. 

The Sunday morning after the party was a criti- 
cal occasion. On the previous Friday evening it 
had been discovered that these young people were 
vitally interested in the practical and social prob- 
lems which made up their vivid and troubled daily 
lives. By listening to the undertones of their talk 
one could also discover the idealism, the longing to 
reach forward toward spiritual as well as practical 
success, and bewilderment in the face of the thou- 
sand-and-one conflicts of everyday. Already with 
these young people there was a sense of disillusion- 
ment, of the failure of ideals in the reality of unem- 
ployment, pettiness, dishonesty, chicanery, deceit, 
neglect—wicked exploitation everywhere. | 

Therefore on that first Sunday morning the 
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leader must somehow make clear to them that this 
was to be a group of their own where they could 
say anything without laying themselves open to a 
“‘hush,-hush,-that-isn’t-nice” criticism. Nobody was 
planning to hoodwink them into a course on 
church history, or put over a set of Sunday- school 
lessons. ‘This had to be gotten across ‘by implica- 
tion, not by direct statement. Not even the flicker 
of an eyelid must raise any subconscious suspicion 
that perhaps some of the subjects which they dis- 
cussed might not be suitable for a church group. 
‘The leader must be honestly experimental, will- 
ing to be openmihded and to find out whether the 
Church does have anything to offer to. young adults 
in their needy situations; and to discover what these 
Situations might be. ‘Their real needs‘could be 
revealed only in free expression. Not once must 
they be hampered by the feeling that they ought to 
need whatever the Church by” tradition is ready to 
offer, and if necessary to insist that they take. That 
offering (of graded lesson, of sermon, of prayer 
meeting) has been held out for generations, and no 
longer serves all the needs of today. For new needs 
new services must be given—if the Pra vould 
serve. 

The leader has the very real conviction that the 
Church is madé for man and not man for the 
Church. But leadership in the real sense of that 
term was necessary for the group. Alone. they were 
blindly groping, even though they were not con- 
scious that their questions and eager discussion 
were a groping and searching for light. ‘They were 
not yet even a group, merely individuals revealing 
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that they were all asking the same questions, up. 
against the same obstacles, hunting the same path- 
ways out. : 

But never would they be interested long in talk- 
ing about their problems unless there were some. 
promise of enlarged vision, of help, of insight into 
the bearing of their personal troubles upon their 
own lives and upon life as a whole. Nor were they 
ready to discover help in prayer and fasting and 
the Holy Scriptures. Something closer to their 
daily experience had to be found. ‘They needed 
guidance and were anxiously though unconsciously 
looking for a leader to set them forward on their 
thinking and searching. 

These are intelligent modern young people. 
They were quite ready to accept guidance in their 
own thinking and to be shown where they could 
get help. But not for one instant would they accept 
dictation. They did not want to be told what to 
do or what to think. ie” 

‘There was considerable range in the formal eel 
cation represented in the group, but whatever edu- 
cation they had had seemed to avail them little in 
the particular problems revealed in the discussions. 
Somehow formal education does not seem to help 
much in the most difficult and serious situations of 
life. 

While they would resent any outside dictation i in 
the solution of their particular difficulties, they 
were groping for help in their central. problems. 
They wanted to decide their questions right, but 
to decide for themselves. To understand what «is 
right, to become aware of guiding principles in 
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going forward from the troubled present to a better 
future—here they sought leadership. 

First, then, the leader needed to allay any appre- 
hensiveness as to her intention with the group. 
They must entertain no subconscious fear of her 
possessiveness. ‘The group must belong to itself, 
not to the church, nor to the pastor, nor to the 
leader. They must not feel that sometime any con- 
flict in loyalty between their own thinking and any 
churchly attitude would have to be decided against 
themselves. 

Second, each member must have a hope that here 
was an opportunity for guidance along dim but 
desirable pathways. Ideals brought from adoles- 
cence are clouded and jeopardized in the new world 
of adulthood. Are they impracticable in the face 
of practical life? Can one really be honest and 
unselfish and filled with brotherly love? Is there 
a way to greatness and to goodness at the same time 
in such a world as this? “That church which taught 
ideals to the child may help the adult find ways to 
reconcile them with reality. 

And, third, each person must have complete 
assurance in his own personal autonomy. No one 
must require his subservience to rules and ideals 
which he finds will not work. No one must expect 
him to believe that which he is not ready in his 
own experience to accept. He must be allowed to 
make his own decisions and to say his own thoughts 
without fear of reproval, of offending. 

With these considerations in mind the leader 
faced the group on their first Sunday morning to- 
gether. ‘The simplest way to go to work seemed to 
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be to take the questions which had been raised 
and decide how they ought to be studied. During 
the discussions at the party the leader had been 
making notes. Below are some of the questions 
and statements which indicated problems in the 
minds of members of the group. 

“Should we put money into the beggar’s cup on 
the street? Isn’t this subsidizing and encouraging 
beggary? Don’t we pay taxes to have such people 
taken care of in a better way? But my conscience 
hurts when I pass one by—or I think it does. What 
is rightr”’ 

“How should we vote when we do not know any- 
thing about the candidates? Especially when we 
suspect that most of them are on the make?” 

“We ought to vote for good government, but 
how can we?” 

“Should we buy foreign goods when our work- 
ers are unemployed?” 

“Should we buy cheap goods when we know 
they are cheap because they are sweatshop products? 
But if we did not buy, then even this small source 
of work would be stopped.” 

“Should a man risk his job to join a labor union 
when his wife is afraid for him to join because they 
have children, and he will probably have to go on 
strike?” 

On that first morning the leader brought to- 
gether such questions as these which they had 
talked about. Were these questions serious and 
interesting enough for them to give time to their 
consideration, and to try to get some light on how 
they should be answered by a person who really 
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wanted to do the right thing? Evidently, something 
always had to be decided about them and others 
like them. Even to do nothing about voting is 
just a slipshod, unsatisfactory way of deciding that 
we will do nothing about ‘our government, for we 
do not know what to do. 

The final conclusion of the Sunday morning was 
this: We are obliged to decide a hundred questions 
every day. Often we cannot decide satisfactorily 
to ourselves; and when we have decided, we do not 
know whether we have done the best we might 
have done. ‘Talking things over together will at 
least help us to make clear to ourselves our feelings 
and ideas, and will therefore give us some new 
insight. We need a great deal of information 
which we do not have, and this we can be helped 
to find. We need guidance from people who have 
had some experience in working toward the better 
ways of doing things, and who are earnest about 
using Christian principles. 

As a group we are more likely to secure authori- 
tative information and the help of experts than we 
can expect as individuals. We can pool our own 
information too, and we can help each other find 
out more. 

The leader’s summary of the group discussions 
was concluded with a general statement which 
brought the isolated questions into perspective: 
The evident sense of personal responsibility for 
social problems; the conflict between pre-adult 
idealism and the realities of business competition 
and practical community life. 

‘The Church was now providing a way for them 
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to come together for the discussion of the rights 
and wrongs of things. They could secure the assist- 
ance of experts. They could organize a group for 
what they really wanted and for no other reason. 
If they should wonder why they had a right to 
look to the Church to sponsor such a group, the 
answer was that each and every one of them, 
whether church member or not, felt that Christian 
principles should apply to the solution of their 

problems. ‘The Church alone among all institu- 
tions provides Christian leadership, and applies the 
Christian test for right living. It is therefore 
natural that a group like this should meet under 
the protection and guidance of that Church with 
which most of them have ea some previous con- 
nection. 

Could we plan a program for a month to see 
whether or not it would be worth the getting up 
early on Sunday morning? 


Summary. 
_ Characteristics of the group. 


1. Young adults, many of them married couples. 

2. Childhood experience in Christian homes, same 
connection with church through Sunday school, 
etc. 

3. Had been many times visited and invited to 
church affiliation, but had not responded. 


First steps in discovering needs and interests. 


bead 


. Providing a free social environment. 
2. Propounding a problem of vital fundamental 
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interest, appropriate to themselves and to the 
occasion. 

Giving opportunity for and stimulus to free 
expression without fear of disapproval. 
Suggesting a plan to help them find for them- 
selves better ways of meeting their problems. 


How can this method be applied to differ- 
ent groups? 


Understand the particular group, its needs and 
interests. “The group must therefore be com- 
posed of persons with a certain degree of homo- 
geneity in their characteristics. ‘They must have 
common problems which are relevant to the 
services contemplated. 

A successful leader will understand people. 
He knows their real nature and deepest needs. 
Prepare a situation which will give freedom for 
expression. Sometimes a written questionnaire 
is best; sometimes a brief general meeting fol- 
lowed by personal interviews. Where the prob- 
lems to be discussed are private and personal 
there must be complete confidence in the lead- 
er’s discretion and trustworthiness. All later 
public references to private confidences should 
be completely disguised. 

Throw the responsibility of discovery and study 
upon the group. Make it clear from the begin- 
ning that there is no royal road to living well; 
that no leader has recipes. Do not leave any 
impression that the Church can offer a magic 
formula, or an easy way to solve hard problems. 


IV 
PROGRAM PLANNING—First STAGE 


Cy the evening of the party and the following 
Sunday morning a number of exploratory 
questions had been raised by the leader to test 
interest. ‘This had led to instant and eager dis- 
cussion by the group, during which they raised 
their own questions and expressed their own prob- 
lems. The leader quietly made notes indicating the 
direction, amount, and quality of the responses 
which had seemed to be evoked by each question. 

The leader’s questions which had started the 
general discussion had been based on local situa- 
tions which should obviously be important to this 
group of adults. ‘The city papers were full of data 
and stories about juvenile delinquency, poverty, 
and the need for community agencies to care for 
the underprivileged who were very bitterly pressed 
in that black fall of 1931. Some of the newspaper 
items had been timed to lead up to the November 
community-fund drive, but the regular run-of-the- 
mill news stories were stirring enough to keep any- 
one from smug comfort. ‘There was also a munici- 
pal election coming on, with moral as well as 
economic issues, and some mud-slinging. The news- 
papers and current events, then, had served to start 
the leader’s questions. ‘ 

Can one decide upon what is interesting to any 
given group of people merely by studying the news- 
papers and watching local current events? The 
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answer is Yes and No. We have found that it is 
most frequently No. ‘The deeper interests of a 
young adult group are unpredictable by a middle- 
aged or older person, or by a leader who is himself 
not one of the group, if only “armchair” methods 
are used in the prediction. 

One of the most interesting recent experiments 
with Social Problems discussion groups is going on 
in Des Moines, Iowa. This experiment was begun 
in 1932. A report was recently published with the 
title, The American Way, by J. W. Studebaker, 
who is now United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. . 

In about twenty-five neighborhood forums, five 
central forums, and one city-wide forum each week 
the citizens of Des Moines were invited to presenta- 
tions of scheduled subjects by well-known leaders, 
followed by a thirty-minute discussion period. 

Study of Doctor Studebaker’s report gives only 
one or two clues to the methods used in choosing 
the subjects for the forums. 

“Note that the ‘curriculum’ of this unique school 
is made up largely of the subject matter 
appearing currently in the headlines of the news- 
papers. The list presents a significant illustration 
of education which is not ‘removed from life’ and 
comfortable in its academic complacency” (p. 54). 

Nevertheless, this is exactly what is meant by 
“armchair” method. ‘The topics were selected by 
the committee, according to their ideas of what 
Des Moines adults ought to talk about in order to 
help save the world for democracy. ‘This suited 
fairly well the age group closest to that of the 
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experts who made the selection and the editors 
who ran the newspapers, but not so well the 
younger adults. A survey check was made and 
revealed that proportionately fewer adults 16-34 
years of age attended than in the age range 35-54. 
Twenty-seven and nine-tenths per cent gave their 
reason as “not interested.” 

In comment Doctor Studebaker says: “Why 
should this be true of adults in the younger group? 
A study of the reasons given for non-attendance 
at the forums by age groups indicates that it is pri- 
marily a lack of interest, or, rather, of the competi- 
tion of other interests. During this period of life 
young people are primarily interested in finding a 
mate, establishing a home, and getting a foothold 
in business or the professions rather than in a 
study of the broader problems of modern life’ (p. 
96). : 

He is natural with anyone who has found some- 
thing which is good for him, Doctor Studebaker 
thinks the younger generation ought to want to 
attend the forums and discuss the broader problems 
of modern life with the same interest and en- 
thusiasm as that presented by the thirty-four to 
fifty-year-olds. The discussion which follows the 
above quotation gives some suggestions as to how to 
get the younger age group more interested in the 
Des Moines forums. Doctor Studebaker places less 
emphasis upon finding out what they need and then 
offering it to them than upon “‘conditioning” them 
early (in senior high school) to participation in | 
forums on the topics 7m which they ought to be 
interested. And this in spite of earlier strong 
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paragraphs against “indoctrination” and for free 
thinking. (See pp. 9-11.) 

It seems to be self-evident that the leaders of 
forums, as of all other adult groups, themselves 
need more education in understanding the “other 
fellow.” It is extremely difficult to put oneself in 
the place of another person who differs in sex, age, 
background, ideals, attitudes, and other character- 
istics which go to make up his individuality. 
But this personality must be understood, at least 
thoroughly respected, if the leader is to be a good 
leader, not just a presiding officer who can get 
groups to talk interestedly but an educator who 
helps them to “increase in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man.” 

The most important and decisive factor in adult 
education is planning the program. The program 
is the food for growth. Interest, enthusiasm, talk— 
none of these are significant unless the content 
satisfies the vital needs and develops life toward its 
goals. 

In making a program one well-known pedagogi- 
cal principle seems to apply. It used to be stated 
by the old pedagogs as “From the known to the 
unknown.” Problems close at hand in everyday 
life are more important than problems of world- 
wide significance. An unemployed young man is 
more interested in hearing about business condi- 
tions and in exploring ways out than in any gen- 
eral discussion of world economics. The imminent 
municipal election was more interesting to the 
Discussion Group, as voters required to go to the 
polis very soon, than the desperate Sino-Japanese 
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conflict, which was, in the fall of ’31, threatening 
the welfare of the world. 

In noting degree of interest expressed in sug- 
gested topics and questions, those topics were 
checked which had to do with problems confront- 
ing this particular group and which required im- 
mediate action. 

The program for the month of October included 
the following topics: Personal Responsibility for 
Social Problems; Is the Church Measuring Up to 
Its Opportunity in This City?; The Boy in 
Trouble; Our Responsibility for Good Govern- 
ment. The leader had charge of one meeting and 
three good outside speakers were secured for the 
others, each speaker being asked to present his topic 
in such a way as to open up discussion, for which at 
least twenty minutes should be allowed. 

The program for November was made in the 
same way. But you may be sure the leader kept 
her ear to the ground, feeling out the interest and 
responsiveness of the group, and as much as pos- 
sible guiding the speakers. 

One Sunday morning one of the young men said, 
“It seems strange to start a Sunday-school class 
without any kind: of Bible reading or anything.” 
Others heard the remark and chimed in, with the 
result that the leader brought her Bible, read a 
brief Scripture, and offered a prayer, closing with 
the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

The next step also came from them. Evidently, 
one couple had talked it over and mustered up 
courage to ask, “What about our devotions if you 
are not here some time?’ It required a little selec- 
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tion to find anyone who would read the Bible and 
lead in prayer, even the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 
But before the close of the second month several 
o. the group had been willing to take a turn, some 
of them even offering their own prayer, or finding 
suitable prayers printed. Occasionally some have 
taken the forethought to prepare carefully, expand- 
ing the service with a poem or remarks. ‘There 
have been ups and downs in the serious thought- 
fulness and ability members have shown in han- 
dling the devotions, but they have taken over that 
responsibility ever since the early days. 

Presently we explain how the group began its 
organization and elected officers (p. 64). ‘The mat- 
ter-of-fact assumption that the program was their 
own business was an evidence that they were really 
adults with a sense of personal and group respon- 
sibility. ‘This came as a natural evolution, the 
leader being always watching for and waiting to 
welcome each stage of growth as it appeared. 

The first two months’ programs had been made 
by the leader from the interests and questions 
noted at the first two meetings. They were an 
effort to find whether the community could offer 
the type of information needed by the group, and 
whether they could really think consecutively and 
discuss interestingly their own problems. Before 
the end of the second month their elected officers 
had volunteered to take their part in planning the 
programs, and every phase of the program plan- 
ning had been discussed with these two or three. 

These officers had probably had previous experi- 
ence in selecting topics and speakers for meetings. 
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They had habits of attack and _ prepossessions 
already fixed. And they did not clearly see the 
basis for planning the work for this group. 

That every item of the program (curriculum) 
should grow out of the needs and interests of the 
group itself seems to be a hard concept to put into 
actual practice. “The tendency of officers and pro- 
gram committees is to use other bases for program 
making, such as: “What topics ought we to have?” 
(deciding in terms of something going on in the 
church); “What sort of thing ought a church group 
take up?’; “Ought we not have something about 
international relations, for instance?’; “Whom can 
we get to speak? And what will he want to talk 
about?”; “We have not heard such-and-such a 
speaker yet, and he ought to be good.” 

It is hard to discard the idea that the leader, or 
the pastor, or the church imposes obligations on 
the group to follow some preconceived plans, or to 
keep within prescribed traditions, or to select topics 
and speakers which fit an approved pattern. 

One of the most important duties of a leader is 
to train officers in the habit of studying a group 
and meeting its needs, irrespective of their own 
prejudices, in order that every individual may have 
full stimulation to free, untrammeled participation, 
and in order that all aspects of every significant 
problem may be given an unbiased hearing. This 
training should become a contribution of utmost 
value to the social welfare of the community, for 
from such groups as this there may develop vital 
influences in the businesses and: civic organizations 
of a ao. 
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We must in a democracy get away from the age- 
long attitudes and behaviors of paternalism into a 
habit of helping ourselves and each other to take 
individual responsibility and to work out conduct 
according to our own needs and decisions. 

The programs of November and December will 
indicate the use which was made of the areas of 
interest revealed at the first two meetings. 

Our Responsibility for Good Government (con- 
tinued). 

The Drive for the Community Fund. 

‘The Big Brother Movement. 

Social Planning. — 

Practical Relief Work. 

The Political Situation in China. 

The Situation in Manchuria. 

The Problem of World Peace. 

Discussion of the Quarter’s Work, with Sugges- 
tions for Coming Year. 

The leaders selected to handle these topics were 
recognized authorities—executives in local organ- 
izations, former residents or natives of the countries 
studied, professors in the university. 

The following extracts are taken from the secre- 
tary’s minutes at about this stage of the work: 

“On the following Sunday, January 3rd, the class 
further discussed the work to be carried on during 
the spring, returning a questionnaire which had 
been handed to them the Sunday before. . . . 

“The December social meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. B—. ‘The attendance was 
large and games and refreshments made the occa- 
sion most interesting. 
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“The February social meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. S——. Patriotic and valen- 
tine suggestions were used in the games and decora- 
tions. The attendance at the social meetings brings 
together a congenial group of young people, some 
of whom cannot attend the morning discussion 


group.” 
SUMMARY OF First STAGE OF PROGRAM MAKING 


During this first stage of making the program for 
the Sunday Morning Discussion Group two steps 
had been taken. ‘The young people who had been 
called together to participate in the discussion of 
social problems were interested when some of their 
own problems were opened up, and when they were 
given an expectation of guidance and help. But 
they had no plan of their own, no ideas about 
methods of procedure. They were willing and glad, 
however, to try out any proposals offered to them. 
Therefore the first step was for the leader to initiate 
the plan. This was done by inviting good speakers 
to give information on some of the questions found 
to be of greatest immediate interest. ‘The talks 
were followed by group questions and free discus- 
sion, under the guidance of the speaker and of the 
leader. 

The second step was taken when duly elected 
officers accepted as part of their duty participation 
in planning the program, and contacting and in- 
structing the speakers. : 

Other developments in group life were also going 
on at the same time. Without specific stimulation 
of the leader, but in response to their own interest 
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in the success of their Discussion Group the mem- 
bers were passing from an assemblage of individ- 
uals, strangers to each other, alien in spirit, to an 
organized group, in some ways functioning as a 
unit. 


V 
INTEGRATING THE GROUP 


PON reflection the leader found that not even 
the first party had made a group out of the 
fifteen or more individuals who had come together 
for pleasure and discussion. They had been 
strangers to each other up to the time of the party, 
and although at that time they had talked together 
and played group games, they had not yet thought 
and acted together. Nor had they come together 
on a mutual creative impulse to do some particular 
thing in which they knew beforehand they all 
would be interested. But they were adults and 
therefore they must work out their own plans 
according to the interests which would develop 
naturally. If mutual interests did not develop, they 
would never evolve into a group, though they 
might be sufficiently interested in the program 
materials to continue attendance as an audience. 

Here was an opportunity to observe whether 
group spirit might.grow up in such an assemblage, 
and how it would evolve naturally if it should 
appear. 

Early in November the group decided that they 
must have another party. They had had a happy 
evening before, and they were feeling for greater 
group spirit without knowing the impulse behind 
their desires. 

Also they began to ask for a class organization. 
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Did we not need some record of these fine meet- 
ings? We ought to have a secretary to keep such a 
record. No one said anything about money and 
“collections.” Long ago they had built up a habit 
of giving to the Sunday-school collection, and now 
they began to feel that something was missing. 
If we had social evenings, we should have to have 
money to pay for refreshments and other expenses. 
Ought we not also give something to the church 
Sunday school? Of course we were not using the 
literature—but, after all, we were a part of the 
church. (If the pastor or leader had made a state- 
ment like that a month before, there would have 
been aroused a sense of resistance which might have 
lost half the attendance.) 

At the November party officers were elected and 
a “publicity committee” was appointed, much to 
the surprise of the leader, who had not realized 
how rapidly the group spirit was developing. ‘The 
publicity committee was instructed to plan a mem- 
bership campaign. More people ought to know 
about this fine group! 

A social committee was chosen to plan the 
parties, including places for holding them. They 
were not children to leave the responsibility for 
their affairs in the hands of anyone not chosen by 
themselves to carry it. All this was.done naturally, 
without a thought but that it was exactly the only 
proper way to proceed. If given a chance, adults 
will fit themselves into the normal social pattern. 

The selection of officers came from the recogni- 
tion that there was work for them to do, and not 
from the American habit of organizing something. 
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They kept themselves reminded all the time that 
they did not want just something else to belong to, 
therefore they wanted no constitution, and no fixed 
membership obligations. ‘They only wanted what- 
ever was necessary to “make this thing go.” 

The matter of dues was discussed, and it was 
agreed that class membership should not entail the 
payment of dues. At a later time the class dis- 
cussed methods of paying for their social meetings 
and it was unanimously decided to retain seventy- 
five cents of each Sunday-morning collection for the 
class treasurer, giving the remainder to the Sunday 
school. It was necessary to supplement the class 
treasury once or twice by special collections. Be- 
cause there was no regular treasurer at all the 
Sunday-morning meetings records of these matters 
have not been kept. 

It should be remarked parenthetically that 
neither the pastor nor the leader had ever inti- 
mated anything about collections or turning any 
part into the Sunday-school treasury. 

By the close of 1931, after three months of work, 
there was a well-integrated group large enough to. 
fill the room where the Sunday-morning meetings 
were held. ‘Vhe living room of the pastor’s home 
was a delightful and comfortable place, and no 
doubt contributed much from the first to the suc- 
cess of the whole plan. 

‘The group had taken over their own activities by 
organizing with officers, by assuming responsibility 
for the devotional part of the morning services, by 
planning and carrying out the social evenings, by 
taking up all the financial costs, and by participat- 
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ing in the planning of the Sunday-morning discus- 
sion program. 


CoMMENTS ON GROUP INTEGRATION 


The problem of transforming an assembly of 
individuals into an organized group has only re- 
cently emerged in the thinking of educators. In 
grade school children are enrolled in a class. ‘They 
study and recite one by one. Each is graded in his 
individual work. They are almost sure to be 
penalized even for talking together, especially if it 
is suspected that they are talking about something 
really interesting, that is, not connected with school 
work. ‘There is nothing planned for the class to 
do together as a class, therefore “class spirit’ is 
wholly wanting, and is likely to be frowned upon 
administratively if any symptoms of it should be 
observed. Once in a great while a sixth grade will 
have a class pin, a class color, a “yell,” and officers, 
but even this much appears only once in a blue 
moon. 

The high-school age is the dawning of irrepres- 
sible group spirit, and therefore in high school class 
spirit and school loyalty are most likely to appear. 
Everything that an obtuse educational system can 
do is done to hamper this development, albeit un- 
consciously. The introduction of a junior-high- 
school division, the centralization of students in 
immense buildings, bringing together unwieldy 
numbers, separation into administrative units 
which have no internal basis of integration—these 
and many other “progressive” educational plans 
effectually prevent any worth-while experience in 
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group activities. Moreover, the curriculum itself is 
built on the individual system even more than in 
the elementary school. Outside of athletics and 
other “extra-curricular” activities there is abso- 
lutely no place for team work. 

College students used to have their “traditions.” 
But that was in a day when college students were 
more adolescent than they are now. ‘The authori- 
ties disapproved the manifestations of most of this 
college spirit, and, to tell the truth, it was rather 
lawless, untutored, and hard to live with. The 
dormitory crowd was forever celebrating Halloween 
by painting somebody’s cow in the college colors; 
or hauling the bell away from the tower. ‘The 
“frats” periodically “painted the town red,” getting 
themselves and the college into various kinds of 
trouble. The town crowd would lift the street car 
off its tracks, or maybe throw eggs and tomatoes at 
some vaudeville performance they did not like. 
Of course the president and faculty were always 
worried about the ebullient spirit manifested by the 
student body. 

About the time the college authorities began to 
want more and better students, and therefore to see 
some advantages in “‘extracurricular activities,” and 
college traditions as attractions for prospective stu- 
dents, the students themselves began to leave their 
adolescent impulses behind them when they quali- 
fied for college. Many institutions of higher learn- 
ing are paying salaries to alumni secretaries, who 
still think their main job is to maintain and invent 
“traditions,” when these same institutions have by 
edict and plan eliminated everyone who could pos- 
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sibly have any vestigial remains of interest in such 
adolescent performances. At the same time too the 
colleges frown upon any group integration in the 
regular classroom work, which is individual to the 
nth degree, and in which mutual helpfulness is 
generally punished, and can be ae in only 
by “cheating’’—dishonesty. 

In church the congregation sits and sings and 
listens as an audience of separate individuals, too 
many of whom have entered the building merely as 
a matter of convention and convenience. Few of 
them feel any sense of deprivation if the morning 
or evening service is heard at home comfortably 
in an arm-chair while the minister and choir per- 
form their function via radio. 

A congregation may sit together, read in unison, 
sing in harmony, even sing “Blest be the tie that 
binds,’ and then tomorrow for some of them it will 
be each man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. 

There is a great deal of talk about social plan- 
ning. Yet the educational institutions, whether 
schools, colleges, or churches, are doing very little 
to provide guidance or develop habits of good 
social living. 

In this experiment with young adults there has 
always been a definite problem of group integra- 
tion. It is a problem with two opposite sides. 
There are serious disadvantages in the building up 
of a small, well-integrated group within a church. 

Should an assemblage of young adults, such as 
the one brought together in this project, be allowed 
to develop group integration? If so, for what pur- 
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pose? How far should integration go? Would 
group integration interfere with personal respon- 
sibility of the individuals toward the church? The 
ouestion of the relations between the Sunday Morn- 
ing Discussion Group and the church had been 
sedulously avoided, though it had been in the lead- 
er’s mind from the beginning, and inevitably it 
would sooner or later be presented to the group 
(see pp. 76-78). | 

Churches often look askance at special groups 
lest they become more interesting to their members 
than the regular church services, and thus detract 
from rather than add to the success of the church 
activities. 

When several people are coming together once a 
week for a directed program in adult education, 
questions about group organization must be kept 
clearly in mind by the leader, for the group objec- 
tives and the whole program will be determined by 
the ideals of group organization which are to be 
sought. 

We like to believe that a true democracy is the 
Christian’s way of living his religion, and that only 
by living out the precepts of brotherly love will any 
government survive. The Christian religion is pre- 
eminently one of group loyalties and behaviors. 

“Be kindly affectioned one to another with broth- 
erly love; in honor preferring one another.” 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

If living and working together in brotherly love 
is the ideal toward which we are striving, should 
not the Church provide the opportunity for learn- 
ing the principles of such living, and for putting 
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them into practice? Is it not for that kind of learn- 
ing that these young people come together? Does 
not the difficulty they find in everyday life in put- 
ting into practice the principles of Christian living 
constitute the very problem concerning which they 
have come to the Church for help? 

The integration of an assemblage into a group is 
not hard. The army is integrated to fight as a 
unit under the most difficult and disrupting circum- 
stances imaginable. A political party acts together 
in the capacity for which it is organized, through 
the integrating influence of the promise of jobs. A 
business corporation acts with loyalty in its cor- 
porate function under the stimulus of the desire 
for profit. A school football team acts together to 
win the game. A family defends its own against 
all odds because “blood is thicker than water’— 
family tradition. 

Should, then, a leader plan to make a group out 
of a Sunday-school class, or foster the conditions 
which will eventuate into a group? 

What are some of the advantages of group inte- 
gration? One fundamental value is the satisfaction 
that each individual gets from “belonging.” Every 
human being has a deep longing for membership 
in the group. His best functions are performed 
only as they are performed in the social service. 
There is enlargement of spirit, an opportunity to 
cultivate the Christian virtues. Working alone one 
feels futile, helpless, lonely. Working with a group 
one can rejoice in the ability to move mountains. 

Personal satisfaction, effectiveness in the personal 
life, and effectiveness in the community can be 
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secured only by living in the group and by co- 
ordinating the group éfforts through integration. 

An educational program has its meaning in the 
opportunity it provides for learning and practicing 
those activities and qualities which will be useful in 
all the wider affairs of living. This function, 
neglected by orthodox education which adults have 
come through in their youth, may now be supplied 
in the adult study group. 

What are some of the disadvantages of integrat- 
ing a group, in the church environment? 

For one thing, the very essence of group organ- 
ization is exclusiveness. While members are learn- 
ing to think and act together they are shutting out 
others who are not going through the identical 
experiences with them. Inevitably an integrated 
group appears to an outsider as a smug group. Its 
members are credited with a superiority complex, a 
holier-than-thou feeling. It is very difficult for an 
outsider to enter a group at any point after the 
group spirit has been developed. ‘They do not feel 
at home. The others have references to past 
experiences together, they have an historic back- 
ground. They may call each other by first names, 
and show in other ways their integration. The 
newcomer will either be repelled, or will wistfully 
long to share what it is impossible to share—the 
past life of the group. Sometimes a group takes 
special precautions to overcome this defect, but in 
that case the group is not likely to be a genuinely 
integrated group. Because real integration de- 
pends largely upon this inner sense of being 
uniquely bound together by common ties, the out- 
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sider is “out”; the insider is “in”; and a vast gulf 
is fixed between. 

Group loyalty has its finer aspects and its baser 
aspects. ‘The absolute necessity of tribal, family, 
and national loyalties has been the basis for all 
planned society. But, on the other hand, the spirit 
of nationalism has led to “One-hundred-per-cent 
Americanism” and other jingo terms. 

A leader must steer well between the Scylla of 
individualism, of indifference to the welfare of the 
group, and the Charybdis of smug solidarity which 
excludes all but the initiate. Nor is this an easy 
course to steer. After five years with the Sunday 
Morning Discussion Group the results are by no 
means altogether cheering. New members have 
been known to attend once or twice and no more, 
“because the group is not friendly.” And at the 
same time there is a clearly acknowledged agree- 
ment that the group is too diverse in its interests to 
undertake any projects demanding unified group 
action (pp. 102, 103). 


VI 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SUNDAY Morninc DIsCussION 
Group 


MINISTER and leader who call together a 

4 group of people will have many motives. 
The minister, of course, will have in mind the 
welfare of his church, hoping to add to its mem- 
bership, its prestige, and its income. The leader 
_ may desire to conduct an experiment in education, 
to observe group development, to give a service to 
the church for which he is specially qualified. 

But these personal motives are minor and beside 
the point in comparison with the real motive which 
alone can inspire a project to success. “There must 
be a sincere desire to serve the needs of the persons 
themselves. ‘his must be at the very heart of the 
idea. One must feel that people are important. 
One must be essentially patriotic, must care for the 
welfare of humanity. ‘This idea is thus expressed 
by Elliott,4 ““The aim of true democracy is to 
secure the active participation of every individual 
up to the limit of his capacity in the conduct of all 
his social, vocational, and political affairs. The 
leader is the key person in a social life which is 
dedicated to democracy.” 

The freedom of the individual is more and more 
jeopardized in modern life. ‘The world has never 
known a true democracy—the rule of the people by 
the people for the people. ‘The American experi- 


*H. S. Elliott, The Process of Group Thinking, p. 1. 
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ment is supposed to be furthered by universal edu- 
cation, but no educational system is more regi- 
mented than our own. Even in monarchical 
Europe, at least until recently, students in gym- 
nasiums and universities had a large share in run- 
ning their own affairs and some voice in the 
conduct of their school. But in America the pupils 
are under complete dictation right up to their high- 
est degree. And their teachers too are instructed 
until they are as docile as children to the authori- 
ties and the “school law.” 

There was a dream that the movement of adult 
education would at last free the adult by providing 
situations where he could do his own thinking and 
eventually gain the self-consciousness and courage 
to act as an independent, mature being. But the 
sweeping Emergency Education under unemployed 
teachers is in danger of swamping whatever inde- 
pendent social thinking was about to emerge. For 
the classes are most of them of the academic type, 
all the teachers are school-trained, and no wide- 
spread social discussion is likely to grow up under 
such leadership and auspices. 

This is mentioned only to indicate the great 
opportunity of the Church to provide a genuine 
educational plan for adults. With this particular 
group the leader and the pastor were clearly aware 
that their own purpose in calling together these 
young people was to serve their need for develop- 
ing a philosophy of life under the satisfying guid- 
ance of religious ideals. 

But the specific statement of objectives had to 
await evolution within the group itself. After sev- 
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eral weeks it became possible to say that the group 
should move toward the following four objectives: 

First, the group must function to meet the con- 
scious and partially conscious need of each mem- 
ber for information and guidance in solving impor- 
tant social problems? of his own daily life. ‘The 
problems chosen at first must be those obvious and 
near at hand in the community. 

Second, Christian idealism must inspire and vital- 
ize the program throughout, for only thus can feel- 
ings of genuine peace and satisfaction be gained. 

Third, friendship must be a constant objective, 
and opportunities for friendliness and recreational 
experiences must be planned. 

Fourth, actions that reach out beyond the group 
to benefit others than themselves should be an ulti- 
mate goal. 

We have seen that the Sunday-morning dis- 
cussion programs are designed to realize the first 
and second objectives. ‘The third objective has 
been well realized through the social events—parties, 
picnics, and to a certain extent the evening busi- 
ness meetings. The fourth objective is a difficult 
problem. ‘To realize it various experiments have 
been made (see chapter on “Group Projects,” 
especially discussion of results, p. 104, but the out- 
comes are less open to observation and proof than 
in the case of the first three objectives. 

It must be confessed that the group was inclined 
to be suspicious of the motives of the leaders, and 
on their guard— 


* See Chap. XI for discussion of plans to meet other problems. 
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“Church people would only organize a group to 
get more members into the church—that goes with- 
out saying.” 

“They probably hope to get us out to prayer 
meeting and women’s missionary society.” 

“Of course they are wanting to have more mem- 
bers in Sunday school. First thing you know they 
will have us all in a Bible class.” 

Now, these young people had their own ideas 
about these things. And they were fully, if only 
semiconsciously, decided in their own minds that 
they were not going to “let themselves in for’ any- 
thing they did not want. Did the pastor have 
designs on them? Well, they were not to be enticed 
into “joining the church,” or getting mixed up in 
church duties. ‘They certainly felt no responsibility 
for attending church services just because they hap- 
pened to be around the corner at church time. It 
was all right for the leader to mention it—that was 
her duty; and there would have been something 
wrong with the pastor if he did not insist on their 
doing church things whenever he had a chance— 
that was his business, and the way he made his liv- 
ing, and they respected him as one of those people 
who did their job well. Nevertheless they were 
entitled to the personal prerogative of sales resist- 
ance. ‘They were here for the discussion group and 
not to go to church. Belonging to this group did 
not commit them to anything else. <A certain obli- 
gation to contribute a collection—that they dis- 
charged. 

In other words, the group’s own objectives had 
nothing whatever to do with duties toward the 
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church. Appeals on behalf of the church had 
fallen on their deaf ear many times before and they 
_had been indifferent or definitely resistant. 

What the church thought about the group was 
still another matter. It must be acknowledged that 
for some months good members of the church 
looked askance at the Sunday Morning Discussion 
Group. This program was, to say the least, a queer 
departure from the accepted Sunday-school lesson 
and Bible study. It was even radical, may be just a 
little “Red.” Members of the group did not attend 
church, either. What they might do about “support- 
ing” the church when the financial campaign would 
get around to their doors was an open question. 

“When the group began to share its morning col- 
lection with the regular Sunday school—well, of 
course, they ought to do that. What else would we 
expect? From the point of view of the church the 
success and permissibility of such a class must be 
judged by the results to all the regular church ac- 
tivities. 

The group’s journey from suspicion, isolation, 
and independence to identification (at least 
partial) with the church’s interests would be a 
book in itself. “The church members were taking 
the same journey. Their misgivings were allayed 
when five members of the group united with the 
church at the Easter services. In the course of the 
past five years others of the group have come into 
the church; one is a deacon, several have taken over 
responsibilities in connection with the Sunday 
school, the women’s society, and other church activ- 
ities. Some of the young women have formed the 
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Homemakers’ Group as a division of the women’s 
society. Most of them contribute to the church out 
of their small means, not only in the regular 
pledges but also on special occasions. ‘They have 
put their children into Sunday school, and both 
children and parents share in most of the other 
church activities. 

It is true that not all members of the group have 
found a home in the church, but all suspicion that 
this sort of group is not suitable for a church to 
sponsor has subsided. 

The church is not the only organization which 
has come to look upon the Sunday Morning Dis- 
cussion Group. as worthy of cultivation. It is often 
called upon to give to social welfare causes, since it 
“ought to be interested.” It is often asked to attend 
or to send representatives to meetings. It is even 
sometimes requested to sell tickets, or to vote for 
certain people—all “for the good of the cause” of 
liberal thinking or progress or what have you. 

The reputation gained by the group is to its 
credit. But the leader and responsible officers must 
maintain eternal vigilance, and often exercise con- 
siderable discretion to prevent exploitation not 
only by enthusiastic well-meaning individuals but 
also by the church itself. It is impossible of course 
to prevent some encroachments by the church, and 
the leader has more than once been grieved to ob- 
serve how a short-handed church enterprise, or a 
possessive officer, takes advantage of the generosity, 
loyalty, and unselfish idealism of the young adults 
in the Discussion Group. 

The kindly socially-minded person is more often 
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worked to death (the death of interest) than one 
might suspect. It was the fear of this very thing, 
derived from experience or observation in their 
paternal homes, which made them church-shy in 
the first place. 

The major objective was to make the Sunday- 
morning program of real value to the group. The 
realization of that objective alone would have made 
all the effort worth while for its educational value 
to the community as well as to the individuals 
involved. That the church would benefit from the 
group was a dreamed-of by-product, not an objec- 
tive to be worked for directly. 

The group had recreational needs, too, which 
could also be met in this organization. Although 
most of the group had other social opportunities it 
was soon discovered that common intellectual inter- 
ests provided a good basis for common experiences 
of fun, and the development of friendships. It 
may be added that these young people have had 
many occasions to be of practical help and comfort 
to each other during these five years. 

It has been intriguing to note the type of party 
which has been most interesting to the group. 
Probably every member enjoys dancing and card 
games, and most of them play bridge often in other 
social groups. But at Discussion Group parties 
only once or twice have either cards or dancing 
been used as even a part of the entertainment. 
Sometimes they have been rather put to it to invent 
other forms of amusement, but wit and intelligence 
have provided pleasant parties almost every month 
for more than four years. There have been picnics, 
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surprises, and all kinds of “play parties,” most of 
which have been at the homes of members. Their 
sense of fitness and respect for traditional attitudes 
of the Church have made them avoid forms of 
entertainment which might cause adverse com- 
ment. ‘This again illustrates the fineness of char- 
acter which will develop in even the most 
supercilious (but always essentially idealistic!) per- 
sons who seek the best way of life. 

Someone may still wonder why the field of social 
problems was chosen (or was discovered) rather 
than some other field as the area of the main 
objective, the Sunday-morning program. ‘There 
were several reasons for this. 

In the first place, the technique used to disclose 
the vital problems of the group, namely, the tech- 
nique of general group discussion at a party, did 
not lend itself to the exposure of such problem 
types as marital conflicts, sex adjustments, person- 
ality difficulties, etc. 

In the second place, the more profound religious 
and ethical problems (which, it is true, lie within 
the peculiar province of the Church) do not lend 
themselves to the approach which was used for the 
present experiment. The more profound and per- 
sonal problems are revealed and can be helped best 
in the clinical situation, or confessional, and do not 
fit into the kind of an organization which was 
planned for this group. The experimenter set the 
stage for revealing the pressing social problems of 
young adults—if they had any. 

Finally, it was found to be true as foreseen that 
young adults are faced with a large degree of mal- 
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adjustment in the present unideal social order, and 
the problems involve tremendous personal stresses. 
These are the problems which must be solved in a 
group if at all, and the group reactions are felt 
by its members as peculiarly desirable, satisfying, 
and even progressive. For each re-enforces the 
idealism of the other, and numbers give courage to 
go ahead. 

Prospective leaders who are interested in these 
pages will observe that the leader fixes the condi- 
tions under which individuals express their prob- 
lems and so determines the type of problems which 
will come to the surface. ‘The major objective of 
the group becomes the solution of these problems; 
or at any rate progress in the development of 
ability to solve them well and satisfactorily to the 
individual’s profoundest purposes—to his ego. 
Therefore it is essential that a leader attack any 
proposed project with a sufficiently clear plan, for 
everything depends upon his ability to carry 
through to a conclusion, not to muddle along with 
uncertainty, leaving the group in disillusionment, 
futility. For the last state of that group is then 
worse than the first. 

Different techniques must be used to reveal the 
various levels and areas of needs. Different plans 
must be made for serving the individuals who may 
be candidates for such service. 

‘The present plan involved the demonstration of 
social problems, setting up a group organization to 
study them, and providing the data and facilities 
which would make such a study satisfying to mem- 
bers of the group. This was the major objective. 
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Incidental to the major objective, but organically 
essential to its realization, was the meeting of needs 
for recreation on a high level, and for friendship 
and helpfulness. Opportunities for service in the 
Church also afforded comforting activities in line 
with ideas and duties which had been taught these 
particular persons in their early years. 


Discussion AS A METHOD FoR ATTAINING THE MAJOR 
OBJECTIVE 


As stated above the major objective of the Sun- 
day Morning Discussion Group is the development 
of intelligence about and enthusiasm for good 
personal relations toward social problems. ‘This 
objective is being realized through the method of 
accumulating data from experts and advocates of 
diverse points of view, followed by group discus- 
sion. Parties, business meetings, committee work, 
and projects are additional methods used to make 
the primary purpose successful; or at least they are 
by-products of the principal reason for the group 
organization. 

We are continually hearing of the futility of dis- 
cussing problems without doing anything about 
them. ‘This is offered as a serious criticism of the 
present epidemic of discussion groups. At no other 
point in the whole field of education are research, 
study, and experiment so much needed as on this 
question. 

The “pouring in” of information is conceded to 
be a failure as a method of educating people to be 
true, good, and beautiful characters. Passive recep- 
tion is decidedly out. ‘Talking about ideas in 
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forums and discussions (whether round-table, 
panel, or group) is a substitute which is having a 
great vogue at present. Will talking be effective in 
character development? Will this method of learn- 
ing evolve good action? 

Discussion is expected to proceed somewhat in 
this fashion: 


Stating and analyzing the problem; 

Accumulation of intormation (data) which may 
be useful for its solution; 

Exploration of differences of opinion and feeling in 
the group; 

What to do? Various possibilities of action sug- 
gested, either for the individual or for group 
action. In either case this involves compromise 
arrangements for differences of feeling and 
opinion. 

Reaching a conclusion (compromise, probably, if 
group action is proposed, Either die-hard indi- 
vidualism or compromise if individual action is 
agreed upon) as to what ought to be done; 

Plan for carrying out decision; 

Action in accordance with plan; 

Continuation of action modified by success or fail- 
ure. In the long run this involves setting up 
habits of individual action by repetition. 


The above procedure is an elaboration and modi- 
fication of the technique described by Doctor Shef- 
field,2 which was derived from Professor Dewey’s 
analysis of problem solving. But this accepted and 
now therefore orthodox procedure really fits very 
few adult groups. One reason is that the problems 


* A. D. Sheffield, Training for Group Experience, p. 5. 
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discussed are seldom such as to anticipate immedi- 
ate group or individual action. They are more . 
likely to be problems of individual adjustment 
toward large social situations which can be met, 
in the long run, only by the cumulation of a vast 
number of individual decisions and actions. 
Problems which are usually considered in dis- 
cussion groups, while not being such as to antici- 
pate the concerted action of the particular group, 
are nevertheless of common interest to all the mem- 
bers and a consensus, or an exposition of various 
opinions, will mean a great deal as being typical 
of all other people whose judgments are respected. 
The essential feature of the Sunday Morning 
Discussion Group has been to. raise problems 
which have a practical value to members, to pre- 
sent data which are considered adequate for the 
time being, and to engage in impartial discussion. 
It has been found undesirable to spend enough 
time on any given topic to cover all possible 
information, and therefore to lead to well-consid- 
ered conclusions. ‘The reason that it has been 
inadvisable to pursue any topics intensively or 
extensively. is the essence of the contrast between 
orthodox academic education and progressive edu- 
cation, and is so important for adult education that 
a separate section will be devoted to its discussion. 


‘THEORY OF BRIEF TOPICAL DISCUSSION 


Forty years ago educational theorists emphasized 
early teaching, drill, and unremitting concentration 
upon the subject to be learned. One little sentence 
in William James’s Psychology, that we “learn to 
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skate in summer and swim in winter,” should have 
unsettled the drill theory and have immediately 
opened the way to a better understanding of the 
natural method of learning. But not even to this 
day has the educator realized that concentration, 
complete “coverage,” and repetition are enemies of 
true learning. is iy 

Long ago the psychologist discovered how 
limited is the span of attention. Interest too wanes 
-as soon.as the effort at concentration. becomes. irk- 
some. William James showed that in order to 
keep a subject before the mind new approaches 
have constantly to be made, which Dewey taught 
us to understand as the constant pressure of an 
» cule dis-satisfaction. , ° 

In intellectual pursuits the average person. soon 
finds that the impulse of curiosity is quickly satis- 
fied. The feeding in of information leads to 
satiety. Even when curiosity is the mental spur 
in hunting for solutions of a vital problem, data are 
no Jonger interesting unless decision and action 
are pressing. Little by little experience is exposing 
the error of the drill method of learning. 

In the first place, incidental learning is often 
more effective than direct drill. 

In the second place, drill does not always assure 
or even help learning. Interest is sometimes lost 
by repetition, and drill means then only lost effort, 
with real danger that aversion may take the place 
of interest. Adults do not lend themselves to this 
sort of exploitation. I suspect that as children 
members of the Discussion Group had suffered the 
ennui of repetition of Bible stories, morals, lessons, 
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and sermons, and that this will account for their 
definite outspoken aversion to any kind of a Bible 
course, and their constant refusal to consider such a 
program. 

In the third place, learning is possible only when 
the need for a particular lesson is present to pro- 
vide interest. When an examination threatens and 
the student must have a mind full of facts with 
which to answer anticipated questions, he will 
accumulate the requisite mindfull. When the 
examination has been passed, the facts disappear. 
They are no longer needed. He learns what he 
anticipates a need for—no more. All else is inci- 
dental, or more likely accidental, and may or may 
not come to the surface if he happens to have 
guessed wrong in preparing for the examination 
question. 

The five-year history of program-making for the 
Sunday Morning Discussion Group illustrates these 
fundamental principles at every point. For in- 
stance, the information needed to understand and 
respond to the community-fund drive furnished 
live interest until the drive closed, then the interest 
waned and could not be revived that year. To 
illustrate further from the programs shown on 
pages 57, 60, the mayoralty campaign awakened in- 
terest in municipal government which could not be 
kept alive afterward in spite of efforts to do so (see 
pp- 108, 109). 

Finally, educators have found that ‘some things 
cannot be learned as well in the early years as later. 
In other words, the educability of the child is not a 
quantitative matter, but depends on other condi- 
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tions than the plasticity of youth. Maturity of 
experience, needs, unsatisfied ideals give readiness 
to understand, and therefore to learn. 

But adult education is providing a hard lesson 
for the educator, for adults are not compelled by 
law to attend classes. Wherever such extraneous 
controls as the desire for a certificate or the need 
for a diploma furnish the adult’s spur to study, 
these academic techniques still hold sway over 
docile pupils. But wherever natural impulses have 
an opportunity to express themselves a better tech- 
nique must be adopted or the pupils, whether 
adults or younger, will walk out on the teacher. 

The method of brief topical study at the time 
when interest has been stirred by some special need 
has been by far the most successful method with 
the Discussion Group up to the present time. Other 
types of programs have been tried (see pp. 95, 96), 
and always they are experimenting with new plans, 
which is not only their prerogative but also a dem- 
onstration of the essential conditions for growth— 
variety, new techniques to meet ever-changing 
human nature and its needs. 

Upon reviewing these five years, three observa- 
tions seem important confirmations of the profit- 
ableness of brief topical discussions. ‘The first 
observation is that there is a tendency for impor- 
tant topics to recur in the programs under different 
guises. “This reminds one of the discovery made in 
researches on spelling. In teaching spelling it has 
been found that words are learned best when only 
three or four are studied at a time, but are reviewed 
at intervals in new contexts. So the Discussion 
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Group comes back again and again to such ques- 
tions as giving to missions or charity; relations of 
labor to capital, of producer to consumer, etc. 

A second observation is that the members of the 
group show to an acute observer clear evidence of 
the development of socially educated personality. 
They reveal attitudes which indicate reflective 
thinking and constructive reactions on the subjects 
discussed. 

A third comment is that by this method of study 
interest seems to increase rather than diminish. 
One might expect them to grow tired of it. But 
up to date the reverse is true. At a meeting 
devoted to evaluation and review of four and a half 
years of work, satisfaction with this type of pro- 
gram was expressed with practically no dissent. 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIVES 


1. The work of the group must serve the need of 
each member for guidance in social problems of 
daily life. 

2. Christian idealism must be sought as a means 
for attaining satisfaction in conduct. 

3. Friendly attitudes must be given opportunity 
and occasion for development. 

4. Attitudes and actions must extend beyond the 
group to wider social contacts. 

5. Interchange of thoughts must be promoted by 
discussion as a means of securing good social 
development and of bringing Christian idealism 
into practical adult life from its adolescent and 
private (even somewhat shamefaced) wishful 
dreaming. 


VII 
PROGRAM PLANNING—SECOND STAGE 


HE first (trial) method used in planning the 
Sunday-morning program was that the leader 
chose topics from her own estimate of the group 
interest, derived, first, from ‘an understanding of 
what the particular group selected was likely to be 
interested in; and, second, from listening to their 
discussions of their own problems. Then a speaker 
was chosen to provide information and background 
for their discussion. ‘The speaker was then assisted 
to lead this discussion, or, on mornings when a 
speaker was not invited, the leader directed the dis- 
cussion. 

This device was used at first in order that the 
group might understand what sort of plan was 
intended. They had come together by invitation, 
and had remained because the meetings promised 
to be interesting and helpful. ‘They did not at first 
feel any particular responsibility for the venture, 
nor could they be expected to assume any respon- 
sibility for its success. 

- But it is the spirit of a democratic adult group to 
help itself. (Maybe that is also true of younger 
groups.) When adults become conscious of their 
own wants, they expect to take the initiative in 
seeking out their own satisfactions. An adult edu- 
cation group is not successful until it is on its way 
into this self-sustaining experience. This has been 
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previously discussed as one of the fundamental 
principles in adult education. 

Within a month the Discussion Group had 
elected officers who automatically considered it part 
of their duty to plan the programs with the leader. 
From the beginning they had no thought but that 
they should look after their own parties. And it 
has also been recorded how they took over the 
devotional exercises. 

After two or three months of program planning 
in the ways described in a preceding chapter it 
became obvious that they were ready for the next 
step—that the whole group share in planning a 
program. As the leader hoped, this has proved to 
be the most educative part of the whole enterprise. 

As a proof of their readiness for this step, it came 
as so natural a development that no one thought 
of it as a decided innovation. Up to this moment 
nobody thinks it remarkable that twenty or more 
persons spend an entire evening, sometimes till 
after midnight, just talking over the subjects and 
speakers they shall have for the following month. 

Why does one say that program planning (for 
this group) is even more educative than carrying 
out the program after it is planned? For these 
reasons: 

1. The most important thing a group can learn 
is the technique of finding out how to satisfy its 
own needs in a way that makes for character 
growth. Most programs are given to people; espe- 
cially is this true in the movement called adult 
education. It is easy enough to make a program 
from above. It is hard to plan a program with a 
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group, where they all feel that they are participat- 
ing in meeting their own interests and sharing the 
responsibility for success. They must all come to 
see that a good program for a discussion group 
requires keeping up general interest, keeping close 
to the everyday living of varied individuals, avoid- 
ing the stirring up of prejudices uselessly, leading 
on toward more liberal thinking, revealing better 
solutions for practical problems, and in general giv- 
ing real growth in spiritual as well as social char- 
acter. 

2. It is important in a democracy that a group 
learn how to make a good program of any kind, 
and how to carry it clear through into operation. 
This will be of service to them all their lives, since 
group assemblies are becoming more and more the 
means by which Americans get things done to- 
gether. Democracy will stand if all the people 
learn how to meet each other’s fundamental needs 
by group planning; democracy will fall if groups 
cannot plan together, but allow themselves to be 
victimized by demagoguery in their leadership. 

3. A check on the success of the work at the end 
of four and a half years indicates that the members 
of the group consider their business meetings to be 
often the most interesting and worth while of all 
their meetings. The leader has never attempted 
to “philosophize” their group organization for 
them. The contents of this book are entirely out- 
side anything which has ever been discussed with 
them. Consequently, their reactions are entirely 
free from any predilections or leader influence. 

Beginning early in the spring of 1932, the leader 
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started the plan of inviting all members. to her 
home for the business meeting held approximately 
once a month. At this meeting the program was 
planned for the following month—and all life’s 
problems were touched upon. In a wide experi- 
ence of meetings, conferences, committees, group 
discussions, panels, round and U tables, the leader 
has never known of more important and worth- 
while group discussion than has centered around 
this seemingly unimportant job. of making a pro- 
gram for four or five Sunder. hours each 
month. 

With. some fluctuations, due to ‘the different 
plans made by different officers and the time the 
leader has had at her disposal, the business meet- 
ings remain outstanding experiences. Only a 
participant or an observer can realize how true it 
is that real discussion is essential to ‘social living 
and development. 

' Meanwhile, specific results came buat of chess 
business meetings in the way of duties which were 
assigned to different members. The secretary kept 
her records. Certain persons were .delegated to 
contact speakers and to explain to them that they 
were being asked to do no minor job. Only the 
best people in ‘town are good enough for this 
group, therefore a “selling talk” had'to be planned 
to suit every person invited to a place on the pro- 
eram. In this way the class has had’to develop its 
own vision of what the plan is all about. 

This has carried over so well (principally 
through contacts between the young men and 
women with prominent speakers) that no one 
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invited has ever seemed reluctant to give the neces- 
sary time. On the contrary, it is generally con- 
sidered as an opportunity if not an honor to come 
to the Sunday; Morning Discussion Group. Occa- 
sionally people, even from out of town, cautiously 
offer their services to the leader; but the group has 
learned to. safeguard its own integrity, and no one 
is asked to'come as a speaker except upon the invi- 
tation of an authorized member. of the group. 

The young men quickly realized that there were _ 
advantages to them in having opportunities to 
make this kind of approach to people in the city. 
Young adults are shy and reluctant in the presence 
of age and authority. But here was something that 
older people, no matter how prominent, would be 
interested in doing. Here was a reason for becom- 
ing acquainted with the officers of labor unions, 
mine owners, factory managers, judges, big business 
men, the president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the secretary of the community fund, as well as a 
wide variety of university professors. 

A new “approach,” “sales talk,” and “closing 
the contract’’ were involved. ‘These young adults 
nearly always “got their man.” ‘They made perma- 
nent friends for the group, and within a short 
period had made its reputation — ‘one of its best 
assets. Moreover, there is no question but that 
these contacts have been of practical value to indi- 
viduals in the group although I do not definitely 
know of any dollars and cents returns certainly 
attributable to first contacts made in this way. 

Another important experience which the group 
members have had has been in learning how to 
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manage programs successfully. ‘This includes the 
method of dealing with speakers—reminding them 
of their appointments, arranging whatever cour- 
tesies may be necessary, such as transportation, 
welcoming and introducing them, etc. ‘These are 
no small lessons in life, and the leader did every- 
thing possible to make such experiences available 
tc most of the group, and to help them to acquire 
skill and graciousness in discharging these duties. 
Not that anything was ever said about it—oh, no. 
These were adults. But in subtle and indirect 
suggestion, in arranging the situation, and in dis- 
tributing the responsibilities among members of 
the group instead of rushing ahead to do every- 
thing, as many leaders do, without even giving 
inexperienced and awkward persons a chance to 
learn. 

The person who invited a speaker was expected 
to tell him how seriously the group would welcome 
his presentation of the subject because of their real 
interest; and it was the part of the group to express 
themselves and participate in such a way as to 
justify this reputation. 

One of the most important developments in the 
second stage of planning the programs is briefly 
noted in the secretary's minutes: 

“March 4, 1932. (Business meeting.) Discus- 
sion of past and future programs brought out the 
fact that the group as represented (at this meeting) 
would like to have more Sunday mornings devoted 
to discussions following interesting topics. ‘These 
discussions to be provided for as the program com- 
mittee sees fit.” 
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From that time to the present every topic pre- 
sented is followed by a full morning period devoted 
to discussion, usually led by a member of the group 
who has made careful preparation for his part. A 
topic is generally presented on two or more con- 
secutive Sundays by speakers who represent as 
many sides as possible. If the subject is seriously 
controversial, every effort is made to secure as 
speakers the outstanding leaders representing each 
side. Where desirable a non-partisan student of 
the subject is also asked to speak, and such persons 
are usually available in the university faculty. ‘The 
group then conducts its own discussion on the last 
Sunday of the series. 

Many speakers close the formal part of their 
presentation at the time which is always requested 
in the invitation, leaving twenty minutes for ques- 
tions and discussion. But no speaker can be 
depended on to follow this procedure. 

Another important development has grown out 
of the recognition that continuous discussion of 
social problems is disheartening. As these years 
go along, with newspapers filled with crime, storms, 
disasters, political intrigues, and the seeming col- | 
lapse of every ideal and uncertainty about every 
virtue, a group spending all its time studying 
nothing but these troubles cannot but fail in its 
best mission to its members. 

With the intuition which has characterized him, 
the pastor suggested what may be called “apprecia- 
tion” programs. Many notable talks have thus 
been introduced, principally on religious topics, 
and poetry. One of the best-liked prozessors gives 
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occasional talks on character and moral develop- 
ment which, as he gives them, fall in the field of 
“appreciation” rather than problem studies. ‘Talks 
on poetry and music have also been used. 

‘The main reliance for appreciation programs has 
been the book review. ‘Iwo or three members of 
the group have a positive genius for presenting 
good reviews of books which stir one’s soul and 
make one feel that “God’s in his heaven, all’s right 
with the world.” ‘To find and read such books is 
a gift; to review them for an audience so as to lift 
up the heart is one of the greatest services that can 
be rendered. , 

Other types of books have also been reviewed 
from time to time, as they have fitted into the 
_ needs and interests of the occasion. ‘This contri- 
bution is frequently requested of someone outside 
the group. | 

It is not easy to decide whether the group is as 
much attracted by the appreciation programs as by 
the others. An attempt has been made to study 
some of the factors affecting attendance, but the 
attendance curve is not an entirely reliable gauge 
of interest in a subject, since many of these 
young people have small children, all have numer- 
ous and urgent responsibilities, and, moreover, they 
are subject to emergency calls for Sunday-school 
teaching and other church duties which interfere 
with attendance at the Discussion Group Sunday- 
morning program. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PLANNING 
We may summarize some of the developments 
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which have evolved in planning the Sunday-morn- 
ing program as follows: 

1. Business and planning were found to take too 
much time from the Sunday-morning hour, and to 
be too important to be skimped or neglected. 
Therefore a monthly, or sometimes a bimonthly, 
evening meeting of all the group was inaugurated. 
With changing circumstances and changing officers 
other plans have been tried occasionally, sometimes 
a program committee taking charge for a while, 
sometimes the executive committee. But on the 
whole the greatest success and most sustained inter- 
est seem to belong to the plan of a program-plan- 
ning session of all the members every month or two. 

2. The discussion of interests, topics, and speak- 
ers which will be adequate program material for 
this kind of group is one of the most important 
aspects of the work and of deep significance to the 
whole group. ‘Therefore the plan to enable the 
whole group to engage in this discussion ‘in a 
leisurely way, as described above, has been a major 
factor in its success. Moreover, it has also been an 
important factor in group integration, since every- 
one feels a sense of “belonging” when he has an 
equal share in making the program and handling 
some of its requirements. 

3. Incidental aspects of this method of adult 
education, such as opportunities to approach 
prominent persons with an invitation to speak, 
have proved valuable, especially to the young busi- 
ness men. 

4. Young adults expect to assume responsibility 
for their own affairs. If responsibility should be 
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retained by the leader, the members would not 
regard the group as their own, and they would miss 
the opportunity to learn many important things by 
their own successes and failures. 

5. Merely listening to speakers, however good 
and suitable, is tiresome and irritating to young 
adults. ‘They feel the urge to express themselves 
on matters which have an interest for them. 

6. But mere discussion is soon recognized as 
utterly futile because the paucity of information 
and the lack of pertinent experience are soon re- 
vealed. Pointless remarks, prejudiced differences, 
and wrangling quickly characterize uninformed dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. 

7. Discussion at the program-planning business 
meetings lays bare the need for information. A 
search can then be made for sources of information, 
and speakers are secured who will present the vari- 
ous phases of the topics upon which information 
is needed. ‘The result of these presentations is that 
inquiry is intelligently directed, and thinking is 
organized. The group discussion then follows, led 
best by a member of the group who was present 
at the original presentation of the problem at the 
business meeting, and who has listened with re- 
sponsibility to all the speakers since. 

8. Partisan speakers are selected wherever the 
topic has two or more sides. But speakers repre- 
senting different sides are never invited on the same 
Sunday. ‘The class is not interested in their debat- 
ing. It prefers to hear each untrammeled presenta- 
tion, and chew the topics over for itself. 

‘These young people are not to be led astray by 
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_ partisan points of view when given the opportunity 
to think a matter out for themselves. The more 
persuasive and plausible is the partisanship the 
more does the group keep its tongue in its cheek. 
Only once or twice have they “baited” a speaker, 
and never have they failed in practicing the utmost 
courtesy. 


VHI 
GrouP PROJECTS 


HE old slogan in education, “Learn to do by 

doing,” in modern parlance has become the 
“project method.” As a method it has been used 
effectively in agricultural education, in home eco- 
nomics, and in shop work. It is also used exten- 
sively in progressive schools and has added to the 
interest with which children carry on their school 
work. 

Can any similar application of the Learn-to-do- 
by-doing principle be used in adult education? Or 
does such a group as the Sunday Morning Discus- 
sion Group fit an intellectual rather than a prac- 
tical educational pattern? Discussion of problems | 
is its principal reason for being; is this discussion 
to be an end in itself? Is there to be forever only 
talking? Discussion now of this problem, now of 
.that, never definitely answering any question, never 
finally solving any problem, never doing anything 
about anything? 

Perhaps it is impossible to satisfy all the objec- 
tors who believe that discussion of problems with- 
out doing anything to solve them is futile and leads 
to a cynical or pessimistic attitude. But when one 
sees that discussion does lead to real modification 
of thinking and attitude, one may accept it as a 
step toward the improvement of the social order, 
which, after all, is the main reason for any educa- 
tional program. 
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From the beginning the leader has had in mind 
the idea that sometime it might be possible to take 
up subjects for study which could develop into 
planned group action. Before recounting some of 
the projects undertaken it will be well to call atten- 
tion to certain reasons why the group has not flung 
itself as a unit into any particular enterprise. 

For one thing, no vital need has arisen for group 
action. I am sure if our church were about to be 
turned out of house and home by a mortgage fore- 
closure, every member of the group would work 
tooth and nail to prevent such a catastrophe. And 
this is something not one of them would have had 
any personal interest in doing before September, 
1931. 

When an adult sees that something must be done, 
he does it. The same reason determines the carry- 
ing out of projects by a group. First they must 
all see that a thing needs doing. Then they must 
be convinced that there is no other way to get it 
done than to pitch in themselves and do it. Even 
then they usually need considerable pressure from 
accepted leadership to bring out enough group 
solidarity for the project to qualify as a group 
activity. 

Another important reason for hesitancy in taking 
up projects is that efforts to secure concerted action 
are almost certain to emphasize differences which 
are pleasantly tolerated on the discussion level, but 
which result in division if pushed through to the 
conclusion of action. If this group had action as its 
major objective, that would eventually have to be 
accepted as belonging to the essence of the pro- 
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gram. Since most of the topics are controversial in 
the very nature of a program on Social Problems, 
it is assumed that there are significant differences 
among the members of an adult group. The objec- 
tive selected for the group is education for respon- 
sible individual attitudes and decisions and not at 
all for identical decisions. Even. though all accept 
Christian ideals and principles, it cannot be ex- 
pected that. all will interpret these in the same _ 
way in action. Consequently, a group (especially 
the leader) must be most circumspect in pushing, 
discussion on into action when the objective of the 
group is character development through informa- 
tion and reflective thinking. 

A question which often occurs to the leader is 
whether some project which would test racial toler- 
ance should be planned to follow one of the fre- 
quent discussions of inter-racial problems. Another 
illustration of this unanswered question of how 
far to press action following discussion would have 
been a proposal, as an outcome of one series of 
topics, that the group sign a pledge not to partici- 
pate in war. No one in the group proposed such 
consummations of their study, and no time has 
seemed psychologically right even for discussion of 
such group actions. 

After four years the group was asked about their — 
interést in carrying on projects. Their response 
was that they are so diverse in interests and abilities 
that projects would be hard to carry through. | 
While their statements did not go below the sur- 
face, their intuitions went deeper, to the possi- 
bility of developing antagonisms and thereby dis- 
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rupting an educational experience which would 
finally make each one capable of a better life, 
though no two might ever decide questions in 
identically the same way. 

From time to time the group has proposed or 
considered projects of various types. For instance, 
during the miners’ strike in southern Ohio there 
was a tentative plan to visit the miners in order to 
see whether something might be done to express 
our real sympathy with them and our belief that 
they deserved support. ‘The conclusion that they 
were right in their demands and deserved support 
had been reached by considerable study, and after 
mine owners as well as labor representatives had 
spoken to the class. But the group was unable to 
make any plausible plan for action, nor did there 
seem to be any point at which it could accomplish 
anything of positive value. 

Luckily, mistakes and shortsighted experiments 
are more often educational than fatal. Were this 
not true, the group and their leader would have 
been extinct long ago. 

From the projects which are to be related, and 
from others of less interest, much has been learned, 
and light has been thrown on making plans and 
programs for discussion groups. 

We have learned that complicated projects are 
not suitable for a group which has no action objec- 
tive. We have also learned that in this group, as 
in all groups, there are a few who make up a loyal, 
cohesive center, who have come to some under- 
standing of. the philosophy which the Sunday 
Morning Discussion Group was organized to 
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develop, and who renew one’s confidence in the 
inherent importance of human beings. 

We have learned that a good project should meet 
certain definite conditions: 


1. The project should be planned to meet a real 
and distinct need felt by the group which under- 
takes it; or at any rate a large and dominant major- 
ity must be conscious of the need and participate in 
the making of plans. It should be something 
which all see ought to be done and which all feel 
a personal responsibility for doing. 

2. The project should grow out of a thorough 
and comprehensive discussion, with adequate in- 
formation. 

3. It should be planned in detail before the final 
decision is made to undertake it, in order that all — 
may know exactly what is involved and the diffi- 
culties to be met. 

4. The group should determine that the facilities 
and abilities are available for carrying the project 
to a successful conclusion. 


GIVING PLAYS 


Extracts from the secretary's minutes, January, 
1932. 

“The Discussion Group decided to be neighborly 
and invite the entire church to an evening’s enter- 
tainment, giving a play and serving refreshments. 
The one-act play, Neighbors, by Zona Gale, was 
chosen. ‘There was motive behind the selection of 
the play because it portrays the true feeling of our 
group toward the church and toward mankind. 
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We believe that more of a neighborly attitude 
should be broadcast because after all we are neigh- 
bors.” 

(Then follows a brief résumé of the play.) 

“In conclusion I might add that I cannot help 
feeling that if there were more neighborly feeling 
in this world, existing conditions would not be so 
serious.” This sentence of the secretary in the 
minutes, duly “approved” at the next business 
meeting, was, of course, inspired by the discussions 
of social subjects. 

The idea of giving a play to entertain the church 
had been suggested and was carried through by the 
pastor’s wife. It was not undertaken by the group 
as a whole but by those members specially inter- 
ested in dramatic production. However, by the 
time the play was ready echoes of the fun at 
rehearsals had been heard and the group began to 
consider it their enterprise. “They turned out en 
masse to make the entertainment a success. 

Three plays have been given in the last four 
years, all largely owing their success to the pastor’s 
wife. ‘The plays were Neighbors, by Zona Gale; 
In Doubt About Daisy, by Germaine Haney; and 
The Christmas Carol, by Dickens. 

The presentation of plays has been found to be 
an excellent method for killing several birds with 
one stone. They may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Individual interest in acting, play reading, 
and play directing and costuming has been given 
opportunity for expression. 

2. Members of the cast and stage hands, includ- 
ing waiting husbands or wives, have a very good 
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time, cement friendships and loyalties, learn gen- . 
- erosity, forbearance, and co-operation in group 
-activity as only dramatic production can teach 
_ these virtues. 

3. Other members feel that the plays are being 
_ given in their behalf and do eet bina! BOSE to 
' support the project. 

4, They all feel that this is a service to the 
church, and derive natural satisfaction from engag- 
ing in such a laudable enterprise. 

5. The church delights in this fine gesture from 
the group as expressing mutual interest and respon- 

_ sibility. The whole group is thus tacitly identified 
_ with the church. 
_. There are some difficulties with the use of plays 
as a project for this group. ‘The most serious diffi- 
culty is the amount of personal sacrifice involved 
on the part of the cast and their assistants neces- 
‘sary to make the play a success. Many who would 
» like to take part cannot do so, for they feel that 
their children and homes, or their jobs might have 
_ to be neglected. Special efforts have had to be 
* amade to arrange for the care of small children and 
for other matters to enable some of the members 
to enjoy the experience of participating. 

Another difficulty is to find suitable plays which 
will meet all the requirements for such a purpose 
_ as this. Many otherwise good plays can be secured 
- only by the payment of a royalty. It is hard to 
realize how little money a group such as this one 
has to spend. They are all young adults on low 
salaries, or almost’ non-existent commissions, or 
even unemployed. Every one has some family obli- 
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gation which strains every nerve.. Whatever they 
must spend, money for—costumes, refreshments, - 
parties, gifts—must be of the most'inexpensive kind. 

Ingenuity and good will supply the place of money, 
and show how it is that churches have managed to 
survive and to carry on during these hard times. 

Putting on an amateur play under self-direction 
isa marvelous test of character. This group, which 
is nO different. from any other group anywhere, has 
exhibited the finest kind of ability to carry out this 
project under difficulties. No, child has been . 
neglected to its hurt, no home. threatened with dis- — 
ruption. On the other hand, husbands and wives 
have loyally helped each other, and children have 
been proud: to see their parents! doing something. 
so interesting. % 

No selfish, motive is involved in the play-giving 
projects, since no admission fees: are charged, and 
expenses (including refreshmefits for all the 
audience). have been met out of the slender treas- | 
ury. The women prepare cookies, fruit punch, or 
whatever they decide to have.. These have become 
outstanding annual occasions in, the church year. 


A Goop-GovERNMENT PRO ject: 4 


The Discussion Group was organized during a 
mayoralty campaign. One of the first topics on 
which expert speakers were sought was that of 
municipal government (see program, p. 60). 

Considerable interest had been excited by this 
campaign of 1931, which was reflected by interest 
within the group. ‘The speakers : from the political 
science department of the university had proposed 
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the reorganization of the city form of government 
from the strong mayor to the city-manager system. 
There was some quiet agitation in the city for such 
a reform, and the leader deliberately cultivated this 
interest in the group. At the crest of the election 
interest the group appointed a committee to study 
the whole problem and to make recommendations 
looking toward some definite plan of action in 
which they all might participate. 

The history of this effort has great significance 
for a leader, as demonstrating just what must 
necessarily happen in adult groups when projects 
are proposed (or an attempt is made to impose 
them) which are not in line with the group’s own 
needs and interests. 

No one in this group had any personal connec- 
tion with the city government, except one young 
man who was an engineer in the division of water; 
and he was the only one who showed any “real 
interest,”’ in contrast with the kind and polite inter- 
est of most of the group, and of the intellectual 
interest of others. ‘There could have been no better 
demonstration of the essential difference between 
genuine needs and the passing interest which our 
program touched. 

At any rate, in the heat of the campaign every- 
one was interested in getting a better city than it 
appeared we had been having according to the 
newspapers, and than there seemed to be any pros- 
pect of our getting, no matter who should be 
elected mayor and councilmen. The engineer was 
happy to be made chairman of a committee to 
see what a group of this kind could do to plan (and 
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maybe help to carry out) a better form of govern- 
ment for our city. And the committee went to 
work under his guidance. They wrote around to 
cities which had managers; they consulted univer- 
sity authorities; they prepared arguments for and 
arguments against the city-manager form of govern- 
ment. ‘Then the chairman left town. Meanwhile 
the election was long ago over. The papers had 
other headlines. The evils which threatened as a 
result of the election (whichever way it should go) 
were once more put down cellar. When the com- 
mittee report was offered to the group, it had be- 
come a dead issue. 

Having long since lost its red-hot zeal, with its 
chairman, and the need to do something with the 
passing of the election (for four years), the com- 
mittee report had no plan of action to suggest. It 
did not even recommend a continuation of the 
committee or of the study. 

The critics of the discussion method may point 
to this thwarted project as an example of futile 
excitement. But is it? There was a week when it 
might have been possible, under a determined 
leader, to have stampeded the group into action. 
Suppose someoné had wanted to precipitate into 
the mayoralty campaign the issue of reorganizing 
city government. Even this intellectual and intrin- 
sically unemotional concept might conceivably 
have been so set up that a group as even-keeled as 
ours might have undertaken ill-considered action. 

But deliberation, the securing of facts and under- 
standing before action—that is true educational 
procedure. What if the occasion for action passes 
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by? Better that than to permit a rational human 
being to be led away into irrational action (no 
matter how good that action may be in itself) 
which he has not chosen from the conviction of his 
own thinking. The Eighteenth Amendment was a 
failure because the nation was precipitated’ into 
that action before people had thought it through 
and accepted its implications by having made up 
their own minds. Some day there will be a 
reasoned amendment to the Constitution which 
will wipe liquor out forever. Perhaps there will be 
several sad failures first, but only when ‘the great 
majority of a group understand and take an action 
thought through and deliberately adopted with its 
implications can: that action stick as a) way of 
behaving. sal 

Why are there ; ho more frequent impulsive—and 

therefore unsuccessful—mass actions?. Because one 
thing saves the day. As soon as an emergency is 
over, interest flags. And if we bewail the lack of 
leaders to lead us upward and onward, we have 
reason to be correspondingly thankful that this 
same lack of leadership keeps us from following 
misguided directors in all sorts of foolish. experi- 
ments in living. * 

If a situation is not our own, to study and solve, 
or at any rate necessarily to do something about, 
interest is at best somewhat artificial, emotion must 
be whipped up. Ata critical moment in that situa- 
tion some influence may trap us into action: that 
is the job of political leadership—to create artificial 
excitement, to watch for the psychological moment, 
to spur on direct action. 
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Obviously, education is intended for the precise © 


purpose of preventing this kind of action. It is 


planned to defer action until information has been | 
secured, and reflection and: good judgment have _ 
been brought to bear in the making of a reasoned — 


plan. 


What happened in our group as a result of the _ 


discussion of municipal government and the ap- 


pointment of a committee which reported but 


recommended no action, then died? 
In the first place, the interest stimulated by an 
election led to securing information which no one 


knew existed. Each one wished that our city had _ 


a better government, became conscious that better 
forms of government might be possible, and that 


there were ways of bringing this to pass. No plan ' 


was proposed to make this wish come true. It 
remains an unfulfilled wish, and therefore has some 
potential though now quiescent power which will 


be ready to act at some future time, if opportunity — 
occurs. Like all strong and acceptable wishes, re- 
enforced by group desire, it was filed away for 


future reference. There is no doubt whatever that, 


whether in this town or elsewhere, every member’ 


of the group who participated in that’ discussion 


will be more ready to take an active and intelligent. 
part in a campaign for municipal reform. More- 
over, they are likely to find themselves in groups | 
where they have superior information and a more - 


enlightened attitude than most of the others, so 
they will be in a position to assume a leadership 
which would have been impossible in this BrOup 
before this study. 


ed 
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Should, then, a leader be discouraged when a 
project turns into a committee report “accepted 
and filed”? No. Rather, a leader would be guilty 
of exploiting a group were he to press it on to 
- action (no matter how good the action might be 
in itself) which is not an expression of that group’s 
own planned, reasoned response to its conception 
of the situation: Such a leader would be a propa- 
gandist and a demagogue. 


BuILDING THE FIREPLACE 


One Sunday morning in the spring of 1932 a 
member of the local Salvation Army Corps told the 
Discussion Group about the Army’s ways of meet- 
ing some of the social and spiritual needs of the 
world. In this community they maintain a summer 
camp which serves many of the poorest and need- 
iest families in town. 

‘The camp is located on wooded ground enclos- 
ing a small lake some twenty miles north of the 
city. The Salvation Army speaker invited the Dis- 
cussion Group to visit the camp. Some time later 
they had a picnic on the shore of the lake, enjoy- 
ing the boats and all the other hospitalities 
planned for them by their Army friend. ‘The splen- 
did leadership of the Salvation Army in this dis- 
trict, the nature and extent of the work being done, 
as well as the delightful generosity shown to all 
groups in sharing their camp, awakened a keen 
sense of appreciation. The Discussion Group 
wanted to have some little part in this work, but, 
as said previously, there was not enough money to 
be of much avail. 
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It was discovered that an outdoor fireplace would 
be a desirable gift, and the group decided that 
building this fireplace would be a good project for 
them to undertake. That seemed to be within 
their financial means and the construction abilities 
of the young men. Perhaps more plans were made 
at that time for the picnic supper to be cooked on 
the finished fireplace in celebration of its comple- 
tion than for the intermediate steps of construction. 

The proposal to do something for the Salvation 
Army was not a sudden impulse out of a clear 
sky. During the community fund campaign in the 
fall a good deal had been heard about the work of 
the Salvation Army. Major and Mrs. Allen had 
made a place for themselves in the hearts of all 
the people, as well as in our group. We already 
knew what this camp means to underprivileged 
children and their mothers. 

But now hear the story of the fireplace: A few 
days after the picnic the most ardent young men 
met to discuss plans and ways and means. ‘The 
building of outdoor fireplaces began to appear as a 
problem upon which they needed advice and help. 
So they appealed to a member of the church, an 
architect by profession, who provided plans and 
specifications. ‘There is no doubt that the plans 
were good—much better than the casual picture 
which had been in their mind’s eye under the trees 
by the lake. The mind’s eye had not visioned the 
necessary foundations under ground, nor the in- 
terior arrangements for draft and ash disposal. 

However, with the specifications in hand the 
proper materials were assembled and sent to the 
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lake, and a building bee was announced. And then 
occurred another demonstration of what happens 
to a project which is not the direct result of a 
general group need, nor of well-matured discussion 
and decision. Only a few arrived at the construc- 
tion site. ‘There were, of course, good reasons for 
this. ‘There always are good reasons when well- 
meaning people find it impossible to go through 
with the obligations they have allowed themselves 
to undertake. Some of them were working over- 
time; some had unexpected guests; some could not 
find transportation for the twenty miles; some did 
not get the word. It was another example which 
did not represent the well-planned and much-de- 
sired end which results in enaess out the co-opera- 
tion of the whole group. 

Building the fireplace was hard work indeed for 
the three or four who really put their shoulders to 
the work. It required more Saturdays than any- 
one had expected. But when it was finished, Major 
and Mrs. Allen were appreciative, the group were 
all proud, some of them perhaps feeling a little 
sheepish too. And there was another picnic to 
inaugurate and dedicate the fireplace. 


IX 
‘THE RELATION OF THE LEADER TO THE GROUP 


Can AN ApuLtT Group WALK ALONE? 


OUNG adults are intelligent, alert, and inde- 

pendent. Not only are they capable of man- 
aging their private affairs, but also of managing 
their group affairs, and they expect to do so. But 
all groups depend upon leadership for their con- 
tinued existence, and especially for their effective- 
ness. 

A great deal is being said about leadership nowa- 
days because its essential importance is coming to 
be understood. Since it is recognized that leader- 
ship is essential to an enterprise, plans for insuring 
leadership must be considered. It is always an 
open question as to how successful a group is going 
to be when the leadership which originated and 
inspired it is withdrawn. Too many important 
ventures fall by the wayside when their originator 
goes out of the picture. 

One often hears propounded the principle that 
every leader should always have one or more under- 
studies in training. But the problem of continuity 
of good leadership is not so simple as that. It is 
one thing to train a successor in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and to supply memoranda and aphorisms 
which have been acquired by experience with the 
position. It is a wholly different matter to be- 
queath a dream, an ideal, or a devotion. A dis- 
ciple is seldom more than an imitator. 
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What, then, is the duty of the leader of an adult 
group? There are three alternatives: 

First, the leader may continue inspirational lead- 
ership of his group till death doth them part, or till 
some other dispensation of Providence intervenes. 
(It is a rare person who does not overstay his wel- 
come in his flock.) 

Or, second, the leader may obey the approved 
injunction and find a disciple, doing everything 
possible to provide for the apostolic succession. 
With patient instruction will he weave the mantle 
which he is to cast upon his successor. 

Many enterprises are so important that training 
future leaders to carry them on according to the 
preconceived plan is a major function of their pres- 
ent leaders. But training future leaders by the in- 
cumbents has its grave, evil consequences as well 
as its good ones. If the dream of the founding 
fathers is lost, the creative germ of the enterprise is 
lost, leaving only the husk. And how hard it is for 
teachers to permit creative thinking on the part of 
those taught! In the hands of devoted followers 
of the trainers the organization or institution may 
desiccate. Dedication to the past will devitalize 
the present. 

A third alternative is possible, but only where 
the needs and creative spirit of the group itself are 
more important than continuing the enterprise 
according to its original pattern. ‘The leader may 
withdraw at some more or less psychological mo- 
ment, leaving the group to whatever leadership 
may emerge to meet the crisis and their own needs. 

This alternative is feasible only when the lead- 
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er’s plan for the group has all the time required 
their self-direction and self-development. lLeader- 
ship will then be growing out of the natural condi- 
tions of the group experience. But, of course, the 
conditions will not be suitable for the emergence 
of leadership ability if the founder continually 
subordinates all the group members. Only in a 
Progressive school can the teacher leave the room 
and expect good order and continued work during 
her absence. 

Training leadership within the group, and re- 
sponsibility for their own activities have to be an 
intrinsic part of the educational process if the 
group is to develop to the point where the founder 
can step out and expect them to know what to do 
without him. 

In educational thinking we are just waking up 
to the need of educating for independence in liv- 
ing. A generation ago obedience and discipline 
were the shibboleths of the parent and teacher. 
The point of view of the experiment with the 
Sunday Morning Discussion Group was the exact 
opposite of the traditional point of view. It is 
assumed that in a democracy the objective of edu- 
cation is to make each person as capable as possible 
of independent thinking and behavior. 

In a democracy where every boy may have a 
chance to be President, and where thousands will 
be something important—from governors to gang 
leaders—it is imperative that the educational plan 
shall develop all the natural traits of leadership 
present in a group in such a way that they will 
become socially valuable. In the Discussion Group 
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every member is looked upon as a possible officer, 

and not just one or two of them but most of them 

have held responsible offices during the past five 
ears. 

In 1902 Jane Addams wrote a book to develop 
the idea, then new, that genuine social progress is 
attained only by the multitude moving forward 
together. She said, 

. “We are gradually requiring of the educator that 
he shall free the powers of each man and connect 
him with the rest of life. We ask this not merely 
because it is the man’s right to be thus connected, 
but because we have become convinced that the 
social order cannot afford to get along without his 
special contribution. 

. . We believe that man’s moral idealism 
is the constructive force of progress, as it has always 
been; but because every human being is a creative 
agent and a possible generator of fine enthusiasm, 
we are skeptical of the moral idealism of the few 
and demand the education of the many, that there 
may be greater freedom, strength, and subtilty of 
intercourse and hence an increase of dynamic 
power.’ 

Jane Addams held a lifelong faith in the essen- 
tial rightness of the people. In the same book she 
had said, .. Associated effort toward social 
progress, although much more awkward and stum- 
bling than that same effort managed by a capable 
individual, does yet enlist deeper forces and evoke 
higher social capacities” (p. 153). 

3 Jane Addams: Democracy and Social Ethics, pp. 178-179. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Used by permission. 
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“We know, at last, that we can only discover 
_ truth by a rational and democratic interest in life, 
and to give truth complete social expression is the 
endeavor upon which we are now entering. ‘Thus 
the identification with the common lot which is 
the essential idea of Democracy becomes the source 
and expression of social ethics” (p. 11). 

True leadership toward the realization of social 
advancement cannot exalt the power of the leader 
at the expense of the development of the followers. 
How well Jane Addams saw this! 

“The man who insists upon consent, who moves 
with the people, is bound to consult the ‘feasible 
right’ as well as the absolute right. . . . He has 
tc move along with those whom he leads toward a 
goal that neither he nor they see very clearly till 
they come to it. He has to discover what people 
really want, and then ‘provide the channels in 
which the growing moral force of their lives shall 
flow.’ What he does attain, however, is not the 
result of his individual striving, as a solitary moun- 
tain-climber beyond that of the valley multitude, 
but it is sustained and upheld by the sentiments 
of many others. Progress has been slower per- 
pendicularly, but incomparably greater because 
lateral. He has not taught his contemporaries to 
climb mountains, but he has persuaded the villag- 
ers to move up a few feet higher; added to this he 
has made secure his progress.’” 

If a leader has really brought his group along an 
educational pathway and has helped them develop 


2 Ibid., pp. 151-152. 
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independent thinking, they should not be lost when 
he weans them from his leadership. Indeed, this 
ought to be the normal process of growth which 
every adult should expect to reach. 

If a leader has devised a plan which meets the 
needs of a group, so that they desire and will work 
for its continuance; and if he has functioned with 
them long enough for them to have become an 
integrated group of mature, intelligent human be- 
ings, does he not have an obligation to set them 
free from his sponsorship? Ought they continue to 
be “led,” building up a habit of depending upon 
an external, not to say superior, authority? Does 
there not come a time when every leader should 
definitely withdraw from the group, if not bodily, 
at least from the position of leadership, leaving 
them to work out their own destiny? 

The leader owes it to the group as a whole to 
help them find and inspire his successor rather 
than to train one of his own most ardent followers 
who will carry on his own traditional ways. The 
new leader should come in to represent the grow- 
ing, changing group rather than to attempt to fill 
his predecessor’s shoes. 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


In reviewing the evolution of the Sunday Morn- 
ing Discussion Group it is impossible to say for 
sure whether or not any one of the many persons 
who have shared the past five years’ experiences 
has had an esoteric comprehension of the plans, 
ideas, and ideals of the leader. As previously men- 
tioned, the leader has not, so far, attempted to 
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“philosophize” the plan for anyone within the 
group. Discussions with the pastor and with many 
inquirers from the outside have been frequent 
enough, but in her relation with the group she has 
maintained an attitude of impersonal observation 
of its natural evolution. 

The development of the Discussion Group has 
gone through several stages up to the present time. 
The first few months they participated in discussing 
plans, making suggestions only in minor details. 
Meanwhile they were creating their own social 
integration through the usual avenues of parties, 
picnics, calls, cards and flowers to the sick, and 
friendly lifts over difficulties. Of their own volition 
they inaugurated the organization of a semiformal 
group with officers, business meetings, records, and 
a financial plan. 

During this first stage of development the leader 
needed to stand by day by day and week by week. 
If she had not regularly sent out monthly programs, 
and supplied meeting places for committees, many 
of the social gatherings, etc.; if she had not had 
numerous conferences with officers, and had not 
sent systematic reminders to speakers, including 
long telephone conversations to prepare the way 
for a committee inviting them, and to prepare them 
for making their contribution to the program, then 
there would have been no further stage of develop- 
ment to report. The group would at that stage have 
quickly failed and disintegrated. 

By the time the second set of officers was elected 
the group was ready for the second stage of its 
evolution. Needless to say, the pastor and leader 
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provided subtle guidance in the nomination of the 
president, who is the key person in such a group as 
this. ‘The second president had the training, per- 
sonality, and independence necessary to guide the 
group in its normal “growing up.” 

The second stage was a process of developing 
group consciousness, group loyalty, pride in accom- 
plishment, and understanding of the objectives 
toward which they were working. It was during 
this time that the problems of the function of the 
group, its relationship to the church, and the possi- 
bility of group projects were being made subjects 
of constant discussion. ‘The experiments with 
projects described in a previous chapter were un- 
dertaken during this second period. 

‘The leader now gave much consideration to her 
own relation to the group—whether to attempt the 
role of indispensable patron saint (unsuited to her 
natural character), to “wean” the group gradually, 
or to sever connections suddenly on the drastic 
principal of sink or swim. Her relationship with 
the group was so satisfying to her ego that there 
was a great temptation to reach out tentacles of 
possession in the insinuating ways that leaders seem 
to know intuitively. One wants to be necessary to 
the very existence of something, and one can 
gradually assume relations which can be fondly 
regarded as vital. 

However, it is just as criminal to stunt the 
growth of a movement or an organization as that 
of a child. A leader who does not provide condi- 
tions for the maturing and therefore the independ- 
ence of a group is as shortsighted, selfish, and cul- 
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pable as the parent who dominates his child and 
inhibits his adulthood. And the results to the 
leader and the parent are the same—a fatuous 
belief in a nonexistent importance. 

Fortunately, we believe, there has not been any 
reason for sudden weaning. ‘This is a drastic opera- 
tion, sometimes necessary because of internal con- 
ditions such as would be occasioned by jealousy 
or discord; sometimes inevitable because of external 
conditions such as removal or death. Up to the 
present time there has seemed to be no good reason 
for actual severance of relationship between the 
group and the leader. 

Nevertheless, the leader has felt a serious obliga- 
tion consciously to provide for the complete inde- 
pendence of the group, and eventually to withdraw 
from its activities. This is not the usual procedure 
of a Sunday-school teacher. It is the custom to be 
proud of long tenure, and even to seek for records 
of service. According to this newer theory of lead- 
ership, the dependence of a group for its existence 
upon one leader is a symptom of failure rather 
than of success. 

The proof of a leader’s success is the continued 
growth of the group without his leadership. ‘The 
idea, the purposes, and the plans are vital to the 
group, and are independent of the personality of 
any one leader. But if the group merely maintains 
an existence from force of habit, with or without 
the leader, going on day by day, year after year 
without vitality, as do too many religious groups 
and an untold number of other human enter- 
prises, then it contributes its reprehensible part to 
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the dead weight of institutions which so impede 
social progress. 

The decease of a group may mean that its job 
is done. Human institutions are even harder to 
terminate than to organize, and it requires a wise 
leader and a courageous group to know when life 
has gone out of them. | 

However, these are academic reflections and do 
not at present refer to the Sunday Morning Dis- 
cussion Group. Even meticulous and hypersensi- 
tive examination has not been able to discover 
that the discussion of social problems has exhausted 
its interest for these particular young people, at 
which we are somewhat surprised. 

What, then, is to become of a leader who weans 
his group from his leadership? From directing, 
guiding and undergirding the leader passes to 
advising, and eventually to sympathetic listening. 
It is even possible for a leader to sink back and 
become a group member, though every ex-president 
of anything will testify as to how hard a réle that 
is to play. On the whole, after the group has been 
successfully weaned, it is better that the leader hunt 
another job for himself. Where he has been 
paternalistic it is hard for the group not to expect 
a paternal supervision. It is hard to grow up under 
the eye of an elder. 


x 
PLANNING ADULT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


HURCHES are awakening to the need for 

adult education. It is important that plans 

be laid on a sound educational basis. While it is 

true that every activity of the Church is essentially 

educational, here is a new movement which just 

because it is new offers opportunity for some signifi- 
cant advance steps. 

In planning for religious education of younger 
adults in the Church some such steps as the fol- 
lowing will be in order: 

Someone must first be found who will make the 
work with younger adults his special interest and 
undertaking. ‘This may be the minister, the director 
of religious education, or some lay worker whose 
interest has been enlisted. Every significant move- 
ment must start with an idea in someone’s mind. 

When a leader has been fired with enthusiasm 
for this work, it may be well for him first of all 
to spend some time in clarifying his own purpose 
and objectives. He may ask himself such questions 
as, “Do I merely want to do something which will 
enhance my own reputation?” ‘Do I want to put 
my church on the map?” “Do I want to increase 
our church attendance?” “Do I want to increase 
the amount of the money given to the church?” 
“Do I want to increase our church membership?” 
All of these, except the first, may be worthy motives 
and probably will play a part in the objectives set 
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for the development of a church program with 
younger adults, but none of them are sufficient to 
justify the undertaking. ‘They must all be subordi- 
nated to such more significant questions as: “How 
can my church reach younger adults in ways which 
they need?’ “Am I willing to subordinate myself 
to the purpose for which I am launching this pro- 
gram?” “Am I more interested in serving people 
than in what they can do for me or for my church?” 
“Can I be content to let them come to the church 
for what they want, even though that may not 
correspond with what I think most important— 
contributions, membership, attendance at church 
services and suppers?” “Am I willing to give such 
a group sufficient self-direction to work out their 
own plans and purposes, even though these may 
not correspond in every detail with what I have in 
mind for them?” 

No one should begin a progressive movement 
who has not counted the cost, who has not vision, 
dedication, courage for the task: ‘This is the call 
of the leader. 


First STEPS IN* PLANNING 


Having examined his own call to leadership, the 
leader will next study the group or groups of adults 
which his own church’s resources can best serve. 
There are three classifications from which to 
choose. First, the active membership and congre- 
gation; second, the inactive membership, including 
relatives and others whose nearest attachment is to 
this church; and, third, outsiders who may be the 
neighborhood residents, or persons otherwise to be 
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considered as possible patrons of a new service. 
Practical considerations, the personal interests of 
the leader, and the most fertile area for work will 
determine from which of these classifications the 
experimental group is to be chosen. 

In any case the leader should study the composi- 
tion of the present membership in order to under- 
stand what manner of a church he already has. 
When one studies his church roll, he is likely to 
find that on the whole the regular active people 
are rather homogeneous. Their names can be 
arranged according to sex, age, economic status, 
place of residence, or what not; still, with a few 
exceptions, they all have something fundamental in 
common. ‘The church as it is is satisfying one 
group enough for them to come and take part in 
its activities. But the inactive members and the 
rest of the world—well, so far the church has not 
interested them. 7 

The active members are accustomed to each 
other, and as has been said, are a fundamentally 
homogeneous group. If you should decide to bring 
an outside group under their sponsorship, can you 
count on their co-operation to the extent that the 
new group will not be condemned and ruined from 
the start? The answer to this question may be so 
revealing as to lead to a conviction that an educa- 
tional movement might well start with the present 
adult membership. If you decide to begin with 
the group you already have, the objective, program, 
and technique will be quite different than if you 


go into the byways and hedges and oe people 
to come in. 
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As an illustration: An earnest young minister 
and his wife went into a strong uptown church, 
many years ago. It was one of the most advanced 
and liberal in the great denomination to which it 
belonged. ‘There was a large, influential, highly 
intellectual membership, some of the world’s best- 
known theological writers being communicants. 
Leaders in the denomination, ministers, mission- 
aries, came from that church. 

The young minister found there what is still 
true many times elsewhere. ‘They were proud of 
themselves. “They had “arrived.” ‘Their way of 
doing things was the best possible. They had given 
great study to their various activities and had come 
to many reasoned conclusions, such, for instance, 
as that it was inadvisable in their peculiar situation 
to have the problem of race relations mentioned 
from the pulpit or in any church meeting, because 
race riots were at their door. The minister was 
carefully instructed in the reasoned conclusions and 
the importance of watching his step. Better never 
mention the Jews, because the university to which 
the church was deeply attached had important 
financial relationships with influential Jews and 
inadvertently the wrong thing might be said if the 
subject ever came up. Social problems were not 
palatable sermon topics, either. 

Within the year the minister felt stifled, hedged 
around by perfection and self-righteousness. He 
chose as his life mission to educate that church in 
what he calls “the social point of view.” At the 
end of eighteen years he could point with pride 
and feel that he had done what he set out to do. 
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Today that church is one of the greatest but 
humblest in America. 

Most of the programs described in the following 
chapter are intended for the members and congre- 
gation of the churches in which they take place. 
Some of them succeed in attracting persons of the 
same sort who attend neighboring churches, but on 
the whole the new things in adult religious educa- 
tion do not serve entirely new groups of people. 
Ministers are inclined at present to place their em- 
phasis on serving well the people they have rather 
than seeking outsiders who will certainly not fit 
into the kind of church atmosphere already set up. 

The Sunday Morning Discussion Group was 
undertaken for persons who already had some defi- 
nite relation to that particular church, and these 
were the only people directly approached. Others 
who have come in have done so because the group 
has gained the reputation of open-minded service 
to a widespread need. 

During the missionary zeal of the last century 
any effort would have been directed toward out- 
side groups—“home missions,” “foreign missions,” 
or the “unsaved” in the neighborhood. But edu- 
cation may be carried on with the same fervor as 
evangelization, although its theory and philosophy 
are different. However, it is fair to raise the ques- 
tion, considering the state of the world around us, 
Does not the Church have a service to offer to 
bewildered humanity outside its doors more signifi- 
cant for salvation from barbarism than its gospel 
message was for salvation from heathenism? 

While the final program will be determined 
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wholly by the kind of experimental group one de- 
cides to reach, the techniques of studying the prob- 
lem are about the same in any case. ‘The first step, 
then, is to survey the field and choose the group 
for the experiment. 

Next, write down their names and addresses. It 
is a good thing to make a spot map of the city or 
community, to help locate each person in the men- 
tal imagery. 

Third, visualize each person. Recall all you know 
of his home, his background, his business. Make a 
list of some of these items. What is he likely to 
be interested in more than anything else in the 
world? If a minister, you will probably have to 
visit him, not as his pastor to “keep him in touch 
with the work,” but as an understanding friend 
more interested in him than in your own projects. 
You will be seeking what there is in his life which 
might respond to your leadership and resources. 

‘There are many opportunities before the Church 
today. Outside of the church rolls is a large group 
of young men (not so many young women) who are 
anxious about their lifework. It need not be re- 
emphasized how for so many the bottom has 
dropped out of the world. Good vocational counsel 
is badly needed. Alas! so little of that has anyone 
to offer. And yet expert guidance in talking things 
over and in thinking about their own problems 
would be an inestimable boon to these young 
adults. How they would appreciate finding that 
somebody cares, somebody wants to understand 
and help them to understand their problems! 

Another tragic need is for opportunity to work 
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out a good moral and social philosophy of sex 
and marital relations. This is particularly true of 
the unmarried adult between twenty-five and thirty- 
five, now that homemaking is so difficult and so 
long postponed. There is much that is helpful in 
the specialized literature of psychology and sex 
hygiene, and much that is bad in the charlatan 
literature which these inquiring individuals find 
easy of access. 

| Another dominant interest, particularly among 
young mothers, is in their job of rearing their chil- 
dren. The parent-education movement is based 
upon this need. 

Old men, lost in the city homes of their children, 
just waiting to die, are the most pitiful of all adult 
groups. They do not want adult education so 
much as they want something worth while to do 
with their time, and companionship with their 
own kind. Why does not every church furnish a 
clubroom for old men and women? What greater 
Christian service, what more worthy problem for 
experiment than to gather together and interest the 
too-old-to-work? Not the derelict on the street, but 
the retired father living in the busy home of a 
daughter; the old mother whose knitting and 
crocheting are superfluous in a machine age. 

We might go on and suggest other groups which 
are found in every church list—the shut-ins; the 
neurotics with need for a clinical service, in which 
some churches are making a great social contribu- 
tion; the business and professional women whose 
ethical philosophy is important to social welfare; 
young society matrons feeling the futility of bridge 
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and dancing; the dear old mothers in Israel grum-. 
bling over church suppers and deprived of the 
annual bazaar; that large group which comes only 
to the Sunday-morning sermon; that small group of 
men in the bald-headed row who do all the work 
and hold most of the offices; their sons and daugh- 
ters who have not been inside the church in years. 


‘THE SECOND STEP IN PLANNING 


The next step is to take the selected group in on 
the study of the problem. One cannot merely call 
a group together and say: “I want to do something 
for you, but I don’t know what it will be. What 
do you want most?” 

One cannot propose: “We are going to start an 
adult-education project. Will you be the group to 
undertake it?” One must have beforehand not so 
much a concrete plan to suggest as a ganar a 
sion of vital needs to be met. 

This is the way an approach was made to one — 
group of women. A parent-education worker was 
asked to try to interest a women’s missionary 
society in sponsoring a child-study group. She 
began by telling a little about the parent-education 
movement, and how it had come about partly as 
the result of changing attitudes toward bringing up 
children. She kept close to their own experience, 
constantly asking them questions, more or less 
rhetorical, “to keep them awake,” she said. 

“Did your grandmother ever say to you, ‘Chil-: 
dren should be seen, not heard’?” 

“Were you ever sent to bed without your pues 
when you had been naughtye” 
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“Were you ever compelled to go into a dark 
room to cure you of fear of the dark?” 
Having by suggestion developed the feeling that 
modern methods are very different from their own 
childhood times, the speaker told stories and de- 
scribed situations still within their own probable 
“experience where it was difficult to know just what 
was the best thing to do with children, and the con- 
sequences of mismanagement, ignorance, and tradi- 
tion. She told about the grandmother who insisted 
that every grandchild be dosed with calomel; about 
a child punished for disobedience when later he 
was found to be almost deaf. 
_ Then she proposed a dozen common questions 
that most of them would have been troubled about 
and no two would have answered exactly alike. 
Such as, 
“Should we compel a fourteen-year-old boy to 
go to Sunday school when he hates it?” 
- “Should we insist on a girl’s wearing rubbers 
when her friends do not?’ 
“Shall we punish a small child for telling lies?” 
By this time the speaker could hardly proceed. 
Everybody in the room wanted the questions dis- 
cussed. ; 
' Then she asked, ‘““How many of you love your 
children?” A laugh and an assenting chorus. Then 
she gave the “selling talk” for a child-study group. 
She had not raised questions for which psycholo- 
gists and educators have no help. She had not 
promised that their questions would be answered. 
In her talk she emphasized only the fact that bring- 
_ing up children is an important and difficult job 
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requiring patience—yes, and something more. It 
requires intelligence and all the information that 
anybody can possibly acquire. 

The second step, then, is to get the group to- 
gether, to awaken their sense of need in the area 
planned for experimentation (social problems, 
modern ethics, parents’ problems, etc.) and with 
them to work out a plan for action. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


Many groups will want a lecture course. It is 
impossible to say how much lectures benefit any- 
body, for the only method ever devised to measure 
the effect of a lecture course is the final examina- 
tions given college students. And these do not 
measure results to character and conduct. 

However, lecture courses as one type of adult- 
education program are popular, easy to arrange 
and give, and have been the means of securing the 
interest of groups not reached in any other way. 

The discussion group is gaining in popularity. 
The discussion group procedure described on the 
preceding pages can be modified to meet the 
exigencies of all sorts of topics and of almost every 
variety of adult group. 

Reading courses and reading clubs may be car- 
ried on even with inexpert leaders and frequently 
perform a real service to people who do not know 
how to find the books they need, or have not - 
enough individual persistence to continue study 
without outside re-enforcement. 

Other types of program are described at greater 
length in the closing chapter. 


XI 
CHURCH PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS. 


HERE are many evidences that Protestant 

churches are moving forward with the chang- 

ing social order to meet the needs of a generation 

whose education has been far different from that 

of the passing generation. But it is difficult to dis- 

cover just what advances are being made and how 
extensive they may be. 

Mention has already been made of the national 
conference on adult education held in 1933 by the 
United Brethren (p. 31). In that denomination 
there is a director of adult education in every 
church. But the work of these directors, like that 
of the Sunday-school superintendent, is not yet 
widening out into new and experimental fields. 
The reports and discussions among the teachers of 
adult classes at this conference showed an all but 
universal use of the Uniform Lessons for adult 
Bible classes. 

However, most of the women’s classes had other 
meetings each month in addition to the Sunday- 
morning lesson; and they also carried on a wide 
variety of social-service projects, such as White 
Cross sewing, giving Thanksgiving baskets, etc. The 
men’s classes too reported social-service projects. 

Dr. Paul H. Vieth, of Yale University Divinity 
School, recently made a survey of adult work in 
churches and incorporated his findings in an ad- 
dress before the International Council of Religious 
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Education, meeting in Chicago in February, 1935. 
The topic of his address was ‘““What Some Churches - 
Are Doing.”! Most of the information given in 
this chapter has been obtained from Doctor Vieth’s 
address and from his source materials. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE REGULAR CHURCH SERVICES 


Doctor Vieth said in his address: “A few of our 
correspondents refer particularly to the place of the 
sermon and the church service in adult religious 
education. At Broadway Tabernacle in New York, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Allan Knight 
Chalmers, the evening church service . . . con- 
sists of a vesper service in which the chief program 
element is a study of the Bible under the guidance 
of the pastor. This is followed by a fellowship 
supper in which both adults and young people par- 
ticipate, and following this there are discussion 
groups for young people as well as adults.” 

Examples of the use of the regular service to 
forward the thinking of adults along practical, 
religious, social, and personal lines will be found 
in almost every city where earnest ministers are 
trying to meet the needs of these times. Usually, 
however, this effort is most noticeable in the choice 
of sermon topics, and does not alter the customary 
form of the church services. 

‘These appeals may be made to adults in general. 
But sometimes special series are offered to young 
adults, sermon topics being selected that will appeal 
to the young business man, or to young couples 


* Published in The International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, October and November, 1935. 
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who are in the throes of trying to make Christian 
homes. These special-appeal sermons are usually — 
offered as series, and at the Sunday-evening serv- | 
ices. Whether it is because these young and special 
groups more often attend the evening service, or 
whether they attend because these sermons are most 
interesting to them seems to be a question like 
Which came first, the chicken or the egg? 


REORGANIZED CHURCH PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL 
EMPHASIS 


In a growing number of churches complete re- 
organization of the Sunday-morning schedule has 
been undertaken in order to carry into practice 
some of the newer ideas.in church work. The at- 
tempt is usually one of eliminating the gap between | 
the Church and the Church school and bringing — 
young and old into a common service of worship. © 
In some cases it is also the purpose to shorten the © 
total time for the Sunday-morning program and 
make it possible for all the members of families 
to come and go at the same hour. | 

This is illustrated by the plan followed by the 
Church of the Redeemer in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. As reported by Doctor Vieth, this church was © 
following a time schedule which provided Church- 
school activities for older children, young people, 
and adults at nine forty-five, and a church service 
and Church-school activities for younger chil- 
dren at eleven o'clock. A definite transition 
had to be made between these two periods; many 
of those attending the first period did not remain 
for the second, and some parents felt that their 
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Sunday morning was completely broken up because 
of the necessity of shuttling back and forth between 
home and church to deliver members of the family. 

The reorganized service followed this pattern: 
The activities of the morning begin at ten-thirty, 
when all the constituency gather by families in the 
church auditorium for a service of worship. At 
eleven o’clock younger children up to the age of 
twelve withdraw from the church auditorium for 
departmental and class activities while all others 
remain through the sermon. At eleven-thirty older 
children, young people and adults gather in class 
and discussion groups, and at twelve-fifteen the 
entire service closes. 

This involved three significant changes from the 
existing plan. First, all children attended a service 
of worship in the church in addition to their regu- 
lar Church-school activities. Second, older children 
and young people had no formal worship service 
in addition to the church service as had been cus- 
tomary in the past. Third, adults were urged to 
remain for four discussion groups dealing with 
social relations, international relations, personal 
religion and other personal problems, parenthood 
and family life. Previously there had been no adult 
groups. 

After trying out this plan for a period of three 
months the church voted overwhelmingly to work 
on the same plan the following year. 


CHURCH PROGRAM REORGANIZED FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND CO-ORDINATION 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States is 
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now engaged in publishing plans for reorganizing 
the various phases of its church work in order to 
do away with overlapping and to unify the differ- 
ent areas. The Committee of Religious Education 
and Publications has already issued two pamphlets, 
Men in Local Churches, A Unified Plan of Men’s 
Work, and Programs and Service Suggestions? for 
the Division of Men’s Work. Other materials are 
in preparation, including a general book on adult 
education in churches. ‘This book is to have chap- 
ters on “The Curriculum for Adults,” ““The Or- 
ganization of the Church,” “Adults in the Church 
School,” and on areas of adult work. 

From information received it appears that these 
publications are to be manuals of procedure rather 
than descriptions of present experimental practices. 
But they will be the outcome of much practical 
experience in the religious education field. 

Dr. J. E. Purcell is director of Adult Education 
and Men’s Work on the Religious Education Com- 
mittee; the director of women’s work is Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey. 


THE ADULT BIBLE CLASS 


The Adult Bible Class has been offered as the 
Church’s contribution to adult religious education 
ever since Sunday schools were established, and 
is so well known that it needs no description. 
There are few Sunday schools in the land which 
do not have one or more adult Bible classes. That 

*Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publica- 


tions. Presbyterian Building, 8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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it has survived for so many decades almost un- 
2 changed, and that it is present in every denomina- 
tion and in almost every church are indications, 
not only of the force of tradition and the imitative 
instinct in organization, but also that it must have 
some value to a large number of people. 

In some churches the adult Bible class includes 
both men and women, but it is more usual to sepa- 
rate the sexes. The Uniform Lessons are almost 
invariably used, though there are ‘also lecture 
courses, discussion groups (on Bible topics), and 
social services as well as additional meetings re- 
ported as supplementing the reset Uniform 
Lesson program. 

‘Many of the denominations. prepare lesson com- 
ments in the form of quarterly or monthly maga- 
zines, or as departments in denominational papers. 
The Adult Bible Class Magazine is issued monthly 
by the ‘Congregational Publishing Society, The 
Adult Bible Class Monthly, by The Methodist 
Book Concern, The Westminster Adult Bible Class, 
by The Westminster Press. ‘They contain valuable 
articles on various subjects of importance for adult 
Christian living as well as the department of com- 
mentary on the International Lessons. Many daily 
and weekly papers run a syndicated department 
for the adult Bible student commenting on the les- 
son for the next Sunday. Usually an attempt 1s 
made to apply the lessons to practical life. 

The adult Bible class is very dear to the hearts 
of its members, and serves some of their needs so 
well that it may be considered as one of the most 
important services of the church, fitting the genera- 
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tion and temperament that is passing away. It 
should not be too much disparaged because it re- 
sists the innovation of modern methods, and be- 
cause the teachers are seldom trained in the lead- | 
ership training courses. Its members belong to that 
part of the older generation who have grown up 
in the church and to whom things familiar are 
sacred, and are part and parcel of their religious 
life. ‘Thousands of men and women are getting 
‘spiritual comfort from their regular attendance 
upon classes which have never hed anything but 
the Uniform’ Lessons. 

However, the adult Bible cakes may become the 
very entrenchment of resistance ‘to progress else- 
where in the church. The old song, “What was 
‘good for Paul and Silas is good enough for me,” 
told only half the story. There should be added to 
that reactionary sentiment its natural corollary, 
“‘What’s good enough for me is good enough: for 
everybody.” Elsewhere attention has been called 
to the possibility that the adult Bible class may 
not be educational at all, in the sense of promoting — 
growth and ‘Teadjustment to changing life condi- 
tions. Also mention was made of the probability 
that those same adults may have important inter- 
ests and spiritual needs not now met by their 
Sunday- -school class. If the class is too beloved an 
institution to change, the Church will have the 
problem of educating this group through some 
other channel. 

The vast majority of adults are not in Sunday 
school because they see no value in the traditional 
adult ‘Bible Class. : 


~ 
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MIDWEEK INSTITUTES 


Doctor Vieth reported that “The most frequently 
mentioned of the new types of adult religious edu- 
cation are the various midweek institutes. In these 
a varied program is offered to meet the different 
needs of the adult groups of the congregation.” 

The typical organization of a mid-week institute 
(which substitutes for the prayer meeting or other 
customary midweek worship service during the 
period covered by the institute) is as follows: 

“Each session begins with supper at six o'clock, 
followed by a class period at seven o'clock, during 
which four separate classes are held. (This is the 
program of the Elm Park Methodist Church, Scran- 
ton, Pa.) ‘This is followed by a general lecture 
period at eight o'clock.” 

Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, holds a brief forum on an announced topic 
in the dining room immediately following supper. 
Then discussion groups meet from seven-thirty to 
eight-thirty. 

The length of a series which makes up a mid- 
week institute varies from five to eight weekly meet- 
ings among the different churches reporting. At 
the First Plymouth Church, Denver, Colorado, a 
series of six Thursday evening seminars were held 
on the following topics: “Making Religion Vital to 
Our Children,” “Civic Responsibility in Denver,” 
“Modern Interpretation of the Bible,” ‘Problems 
in Religious Thought,” “Spiritual Values in Con- 
temporary Literature,” “World Relations and the 
Christian Message.” 
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The institute uses the lecture or the lecture-dis- 
cussion methods almost exclusively, though within 
the last year there have been occasional panel dis- 
cussions to vary some of the courses. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


The training of leaders for church work, particu- 
larly for teaching in Sunday school, is considered 
by Doctor Vieth to be the best-planned and most 
general new development in the field of religious 
education. Standard Training Schools give ac- 
credited courses covering every grade of work in the 
Sunday school, Weekday and Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. Doctor Vieth says: “The numerous train- 
ing schools and classes, workers’ conferences, insti- 
tutes, reading courses, and other efforts which have 
been directed toward better preparation of lead- 
ership in the Church should be counted on the 
credit side in our estimate of the value of present- 
day adult religious education. Related as such 
training is to actual service activities, it should 
probably be ranked as among the best of the enter- 
prises in adult religious education.” 


CuuRCH SURVEYS 


There is one particularly interesting type of reli- 
gious study which is intended to deepen and vital- 
ize Christian life for the regular church member- 
ship. Committees or discussion groups (in one 
case, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago,,a Com- 
mission of Fifteen) are formed to study the church, 
its program, its place in the community, its mem- 
bership problems, its committees, officers, adminis- 
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tration, and finally, its prospect for the future. 
‘These committees prepare their findings in the 
form of recommendations for procedure, and fol- 
low-up action is then possible. 

The Commission of Fifteen in the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church (1926) studied among other things 
the responsibility of the church tc the membership 
and the community in the light of an enlarged 
church plant. It made recommendations in an 
extensive three-part printed report which became 
the basis for gradual reorganization of the whole 
church plan. : 


CoMMITTEE ON SociAL ACTION 


The Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, organized committees for social action 
on the basis of a questionnaire or interest-finder sent 
to the membership. . This “finder” inquired as to 
the type of church activity or community welfare 
program which would most interest each member, 
‘and assignment on committees was made on the 
basis of the returns. ‘These committees worked 
with the different social agencies. 


INTEREST CLUBS 


One of the programs of adult religious education 
reported in Doctor Vieth’s material is that of ‘Tioga 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia. There are a book 
club, a drama club, a peace group, and three classes 
studying the responsibility of the Church today. 

It is possible that the idea of interest groups 
could be greatly extended to meet the needs of 
those adults who do not now find anything in the 
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church program which appeals to them, That does 
not mean that the Church should begin to cater to 
all sorts of people merely to secure their attend- 
ance. If the Church organizes interest groups, 
these should be planned to meet the deepest spirit- 
ual needs which can best be satisfied under the 
auspices of the Christian Church. ‘The Church has 
a nobler mission than that of a departmentalized 
club. Nevertheless, it could well take a hint from - 
the great variety of human life and discover ave- 
nues of service to supplement the three or four 
kinds which have become traditional to the point 
of being a stereotype. 


EDUCATION For PARENTHOOD AND HoMmMeE-MAKING 


In his survey of adult religious education Doctor 
Vieth found that a popular field for adult work is 
in the “teaching of parents in child care and Chris- 
tian nurture. In a number of instances this is 
definitely related to the children’s department of 
the church, the parents of the children being either 
gathered for teaching purposes at the same hour as 
the children meet, or having some other meeting 
time at which there is an opportunity for close con- 
tact with teachers of their children. Again, the 
work in parent education may include classes in 
parentcraft held either at the church-school hour, 
as a part of a midweek school of religion, or at 
some other time during the week.” 

Women are usually more interested in studying 
the subject of child care than are men, and some 
churches (for example, the Tenth Avenue Baptist 
Church, Columbus, and Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
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Chicago) have study groups in child care and home- 
making as a division of the women’s society. 

From time to time parent-teacher associations are 
reported in connection with Sunday schools. A few 
of these have been affiliated with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

About five years ago, when parent education was 
being actively promoted by state departments of 
education, universities, parent-teacher associations 
and many other organizations, a survey was made 
of parent education programs sponsored by denom- 
inations as a denominational policy. Miss Eliza- 
beth Haswell (Dayton, Ohio), who made the study, 
secured data and teaching materials from about 
thirty-six leading denominations. The inquiry 
showed that at that time very little provision was 
made for developing parent education in the 
churches reporting. A notable exception was the 
extensive program of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. But since then a reorganization of 
their Sunday School Board, which supervised the 
parent education work, and reductions in budget 
have caused the original program to be abandoned. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America employs on its staff a specialist in parent 
education. The Council is doing much to encour- 
age and assist in the study of parenthood and family 
life by adults in church groups. 

The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion has been making extensive revisions in all the 
study materials which it prepares for the religious 
education programs of the forty denominations 
which co-operate through the International Coun- 
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cil. Since the materials provided by the Council 
are used very extensively, they have a profound 
influence on the development of religious educa- 
tion. The trend of advanced interdenominational 
thinking may be judged by the number of courses 
outlined under the topic of “Christian Family 
Life.” ‘here are nine of these courses, as follows: 


1. Living Together in the Home. 

2. The Home and the Church. 

The Home and Leisure Time. 

. The Family and the Economic Life. 

Sex Education. 

. The Home Guidance of Younger Children. 
. The Home Guidance of Adolescents. 

. The Foundations of Successful Marriage. 
. Home Life of the Unmarried Adult. 


CO 0 ID OA 0 


These courses are carefully outlined in the re- 
cently published (1935) Educational Bulletin® of 
the International Council. Books are recommended 
as suitable texts for each course, as well as a list of 
selected references. ‘The Council has also prepared 
a bulletin in the field of parent education, entitled 
“The Church’s Opportunity in Family and Parent 
Education.” : 

In the spring of 1930 George Gleason, associate 
general secretary of the Los Angeles Y. M. C. A., 
co-operating with the Southern California Council 
of Religious Education, called together a little 

* Learning for Life, A Guided Study Program for Adults in 
the Church. Educational Bulletin No. 410, 1935. The Inter- 


national Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 
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group of leaders in church activities for young 
married people. A mimeographed outline was pre- 
pared by the group working together during the 
first year. It was a manual for leaders, called “De- 
veloping a Christian Home, A Manual for Work- 
ers With Young Married People.” 

In the ensuing five years the leaders trained in 
this co-operative group have organized more than 
two hundred groups of young married people 
throughout California. The California State Coun- 
cil of Religious Education has established a com- 
mittee on “Marriage and the Family,” and this 
plan of service to young married people is also 
securing the co-operation of the Y. M. C. A., the 
State Church Council, and the Institute of Family 
Relations. ‘The unique and wise feature of Mr. 
Gleason’s project is that it prepares study materials | 
to fit the program of work suggested. Too many 
leaders are ready with a general idea of what ought 
to be studied, but fail in supplying adequate ma- 
terial for adult study.4 


WoMEN’s SOCIETIES 


An account of church programs for adults would 
not be complete without mention of the women’s 
societies. Women have more organizations and 
give more time to the Church than would be cal- 
culated on the basis of their comparatively small 
numerical superiority in the membership. 

Here is a call for a thorough study of women’s 

* The list of these materials may be secured from Mr. George 


Gleason, care of Y. M. C. A., 715 South Hope Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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work in the Church, and a comprehensive revision 
to meet the needs of modern women. Women now 
are better educated and in a far different social 
situation than were their mothers and grandmoth- 
ers who set the present mold for women’s work. 

Here and there women in church societies are 
making conservative changes in their organizations, 
suggested either by their experience with a 
woman's club or by the general reforms in church 
administration. The unified budget, the financing 
of work by annual pledges and open collections 
instead of by money-raising projects, the organiza- 
tion of the women’s society into departments rather 
than in a larger number of independent societies, 
are the more conspicuous changes. 

Less conspicuous but more significant of modern 
influence is the profound inner alteration of point 
of view. ‘This is particularly true of women’s mis- 
sionary societies and of the Ladies’ Aid. It is hard 
for missionary societies to give up the virtuous sat- 
isfaction and international contacts which they en- 
joyed when they supported their own “representa- 
tive on the foreign field.” They have had to relin- 
quish this plan under pressure of modern social 
changes, and they have so liberalized their study 
that they are almost content with this radical 
change. However, it has meant the death of the 
old missionary society, and its transformation into 
something different. 

The abandonment of the church bazaar in the 
more progressive churches has been due, partly at 
least, to a conviction that it was ethically unsound— 
that people seldom “got their money’s worth.” 
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Church raffles are also passing, again because of a 
conviction that they are unethical. 

However, there is great unevenness in the spread 
of even such small progress over the American 
continent and over the many denominations. In 
no area of church work would a well-managed, 
well-financed and deeply inspired study be more 
productive of good than in this field. 


RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
CHURCH 


In suggesting resources for adult religious educa- 
tion attention should be called again to the ma- 
terials prepared by the International Council of 
Religious Education. Bulletin Number 410, en- 
titled Learning for Life, A Guided Study Program 
for Adults in the Church, outlines a comprehensive 
plan for adult religious education. It gives all the 
necessary directions and suggestions for organizing 
and carrying out the plan. ‘This bulletin carefully 
works out and describes forty-seven different 
courses designed to meet the needs of a great variety 
of adults, both those now within the church and 
those who are outside. 

In addition to giving course outlines text ma- 
terials are suggested, and also reference materials. 
These are generally inexpensive and most of them 
can be found even in small public libraries. Fur- 
thermore, the bulletin describes the training which 
adult leaders should secure in order to make a suc- 
cess of their groups. 

The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion publishes The Standard Leadership Training 
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Curriculum (Educational Bulletin Nos. 501, 502 
and 503) for the use of leadership training classes. 
Leadership courses are accessible to almost every 
Sunday-school teacher in the country. Standard 
leadership training schools are sponsored by state 
councils of religious education, by Sunday-school 
unions of communities, and by local churches. 
Doctor Vieth found in his survey of religious edu- 
cation that opportunities for leadership training 
are most widely distributed, and that the curriculum 
materials are better than in any other new field of 
adult religious education. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America maintains a staff of specialists in many 
fields of importance in adult religious education. 
The services of this staff are available to corre- 
spondents, and sometimes for personal consulta- 
tion. 

Many denominations provide modern material 

for study groups. Also the headquarters staff hold 
themselves ready to aid any church in its adult 
program. An address list of forty denominational 
headquarters is printed in the bulletins of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. 
_ The larger public libraries have assistants ready 
to serve any person or group seeking resource ma- 
terial on special topics. Librarians are always glad 
to put their facilities at the disposal of any group, 
and will secure new literature within their budget- 
ary limitations. 


CONCLUSION 


The Church is in a critical period of transition. 
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Its ministers, leaders, and lay members are better 
educated than ever before in the world’s history. 
All of them are thoroughly conscious that in a 
changing world the Church must grow and must 
meet new conditions, serving a great variety of 
human beings with the bread of life. 

In an earlier chapter emphasis was laid upon the 
fact that the Church needs to reach the young adult 
in order that he may find in the Christian idealism 
of the Church the help which he wants so terribly. 
Leaders who make the Church’s program must find 
ways of reaching the young adult, not that the 
Church may maintain itself and build itself up, 
but that Christ’s ethics may become the way of life 
in future generations. 

There are two major problems to be solved— 
What do young adults need which the Church can 
supply? and, How can young adults be reached 
with the services which may be offered? 

There is no one answer to either question. But 
experience shows how important it is to plan a 
real service which young adults will want; to secure 
the participation of an initial group to work upon 
this plan; and, finally, to put the problem and the 
responsibility squarely up to them, trusting their 
maturity and interest in their own lives to evolve 
their own religious education program. 

Not one but many groups ought to grow up - 
around a church, attaching to the church a great 
variety of persons who need the help of religion, 
and the support of Christian brotherhood fer liv- 
ing according to the ideals they revere. Consulta- 
tion clinics for personal and family problems can 
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be made educational in the most important sense. 
A lending library can be so managed that it radi- 
ates Christian education as well as lends books. 
Craft classes make character, lift up the fallen and 
cheer the downhearted, as well as make baskets and 
hook rugs.. Young women’s clubs and young men’s 
forums may save many a lonely person from walk- 
ing the street to his soul’s destruction. 

Churches that are dark five or six nights a week 
are missing great opportunities. Human beings, 
looking for light on their bitter problems, pass by 
the locked doors. They are lonely for friendship.. 
They are homesick for the vanishing dreams of 
youth—dreams of valor and love and peace and 
security and the brotherhood of man. These chal- 
_ lenge the Church to open its doors and help needy 
humanity to live a better life in the next gen- 
eration. 
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